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NO VOICE, HOWEVER FEEBLE, LIFTED UP FOR TRUTH DIES. 


THE POVERTY 
OF WEALTH. 


‘TO WHOM SHE OWED A DINNER, AND 
FELT BOUND TO GIVE AN EQUALLY. GRAND 
ONE IN RETURN—NAY, GRANDER IF P0s- 
SIBLE. Course after course succeeded each other. 
There was set before the company about six times 
as much as they could possibly eat, and ten times 
as much as they ought to drink, though they DID 
their best to do both. What else could they do 
when everything to TEMPT APPETITE and 
DESTROY HEALTH was lavished upon them with 
CRUEL KINDNESS worthy of Heliogabalus.’ 

Mrs, CRAIG. 


MORAL.—THE END OF THE 

CHAPTER. For what a Death in Life it must be— 

an existence whose SOLE AIM is GOOD EATING 

and DRINKING!!! NOT that THESE THINGS 

are "BAD —in MODERATION, and with something HIGHER beyond. BUT WITH 

NOTHING BEYOND!! WHAT THEN? And such is Human Life; so gliding on, it 
glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE, 
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Whisky, largely diluted with Seltzer Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ ia 
veculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when 
Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


ENO’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ possesses the power of reparation when Digestion has 
been disturbed or lost through Alcoholic Drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise. If its great value 
in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 


* Klein L’taba River, Gold Fields, 
* Transvaal, 8. Africa, Feb. 12, 1892. 
ENO’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN AFRICA.—‘Si8,—I attribute the entire immunity 
I’ve enjoyed from sickness during a two years’ residence in these Fields to the constant use of ENO'’S 
“FRUIT SALT,” which medicine I consider indispensable to any one living ina fever country. You are at liberty 
to make what use you like of this. * Yours faithfully. 
* The Proprietors of ENo’s “ Frutr SAut,” London.’ *W. M. TuckErR, Prospector. 


DISORDERED STOMACH.— After suffering two and a half years from severe 
headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recom- 
mended to try ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” and beforel bad finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good,and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years. * Yours most truly, *Ropert HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


[MPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE,.—Don’t 
go from home without a bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It onght to be kept in every bedroom in 
readiness for any emergency. It prevents diarrhwa and removes its early stages. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, 
and commands success. A score of abominable Imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon 


legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.” —ADAMs, 





CAUTION.—E£zamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule ts marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without iv, 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 
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Mrs. Juliet. 


3y Mrs. ALFRED W, Hont, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘YOU YOURSELF ARE PUZZLED,’ 


I Lave some scruples in my consc:ence; 
Some doubtful problems which I cannot answer, 
Nor reconcile ; I'd have you make them plain. 
A New Wonder.—Row ey. 


appeal said Mr. Bransby, as he left Mrs, Caradoc’s room 
about ten o’clock that night, ‘I believe she will pull through 
now; Harriet, my dear, you look as white as she does !’ 

‘I thought—I was so afraid she was going to die! Oh, 
George, now that she is rather better, for God’s sake do let me 
know what was the matter with her. Once or twice the thought 
came to my mind—no, I won’t say that—but do tell me what 
you yourself think. It does seem so strange for her to have such 
a sudden illness!’ 

‘The matter was that she was very ill—alarmingly and un- 
accountably ill.’ 

‘Then you yourself are puzzled—you say unaccountably: ; 

‘Yes, but I shall soon be able to account, and when she 
herself is well enough to talk, she will probably be able to supply 
some details which will explain things. I am so glad that you 
had the good thought to keep Juliet away from her aunt’s room. 
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If she had been there, it would have been bad for both of them, 
and she could have done no good.’ 

‘My dear, I have not kept her away—I have not had time 
even to think of her. Milly, dear, for Milly was just coming 
upstairs, ‘tell Juliet that Aunt Caradoc is much better. I will 
go back to her room, George, if you will go and have something 
to eat.’ 

‘ Juliet is out, father,’ said Milly. ‘She has been out ever 
since the afternoon.’ 

‘Out!’ exclaimed Mr. Bransby, in amazement. ‘What can 
she be doing out of doors at this time of night? It is past ten.’ 

Milly shook her head. ‘She is out, father. I went to seek 
her just before supper, after seeing you. She had been out then 
for three hours. I found her sitting on the seat on the cliff that 
you are so fond of, but I couldn't persuade her to come home. 
I said everything I dared to say, but it was of no use—she would 
not stir. I hurried back to get you to go to her, but you could 
not leave poor Aunt Caradoc.’ 

‘You should have gone back yourself and insisted on her 
coming; she is in a very peculiar state ; it is dangerous to leave 
her alone so long.’ 

‘I did go,’ replied Milly, bursting into tears. ‘I thought of 
that, but she was gone. She must have guessed that I had gone 
for you, and have moved away to some out-of-the-way place 
farther on. We are so miserable about Juliet, father; Mary and 
Lucy are out now looking for her; they have been gone more 
than an hour, and they can’t have found her, or they would have 
come back.’ 

‘ You are quite sure that she has not come in ?—it is incredible 
to me that she should stay out so late.’ 

‘ We have looked for her everywhere—she is out.’ 

‘So many hours away!’ muttered Mr. Bransby to himself. 

‘And not a mouthful of food has passed her lips all day! 
What can have become of her? Father, we are so anxious ; 
don’t laugh at us; we are afraid of her drowning herself, or doing 
something dreadful of that kind ; if you had seen how she looked 
as she sat on that bench, you would be just as much afraid as 
we are!’ ; 

‘I don’t think that,’ he replied, ‘but I will go out myself at 
once, and see if I can find her.’ He hurriedly gave Milly some 
directions as to what was to be done for Mrs. Caradoc in the 
event of certain improbable contingencies, locked his study door, 
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put the key in his pocket, and then went forth into the darkness 
in search of Juliet. After carefully visiting every part of the 
cliff and grounds near home that was open at that hour, he was 
just wondering whether he ought to go to the railway station, 
when he met his two girls returning disconsolate after a long and 
vain search. 

‘We have been everywhere, father, but on the South Cliff. 
She surely would not go so far asthat! We are going there now, 
but we thought we had better go home first and say where we 
were, lest you should be anxious about us too.’ 

‘The South Cliff! I think she is very likely to be there. She 
could not go to a quieter place.’ 

‘Oh, father!’ cried the girls, both losing their self-command 
at once, ‘do you think that there is any chance of finding her 
alive anywhere? We are so afraid!’ 

‘Foolish children!’ he exclaimed with more gaiety than he 
felt, ‘of course there is. You must go home. You have tired 
yourselves too much already. I will soon find her. Don’t be 
afraid.’ 

He plunged down into the well-wooded ravine which at that 
time formed the boundary of the town on the southern side, and 
soon began to climb the high hill leading to the other cliff. Now 
it is thickly covered with houses and streets, and there is a 
horrible railway which goes up and down the steep face of the 
cliff with people who prefer the chance of sudden death to using 
their legs as their forefathers did. There was one hotel, and one 
or two houses; but for these the solitude would have been 
complete. At that hour, however, houses and hotel, too, were 
shut up and dark—no sign of life was to be seen but the lights of 
the town on the side of the ravine which he had just left and 
those that twinkled in the fishing boats out at sea. How dark 
and vast that stretch of sea looked—how limitless the tracts 
of unpeopled country beyond. ‘This is where I should come 
if I wanted to be miserable in peace,’ thought Mr. Bransby, 
‘and I dare say that unhappy girl is somewhere about here too.’ 
He knew that seats were placed at long but regular intervals 
along the summit of the cliff, and when his eyes became more 
able to profit by the larger amount of light now that he had left 
the ravine and the overhanging trees which shaded the steep 
road by which he had ascended, he began to be able to find them. 
But it was very dark, and he was almost afraid that it was very 
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unlikely that a young girl like Juliet would dare to be here alone ; 
and yet 

He pushed onwards, resolutely fighting back his own thoughts. 
He had passed four seats, all untenanted. The damp air waved 
against his face with a strong suspicion of rain in it. He felt his 
clothes ; they were heavy with clinging moisture. Surely no girl 
in her senses would stay here to be wetted through! Another 
seat was passed by him, another plunge forward into the all- 
enshrouding darkness was made. There was not a star—not even 
a blurred fragment of moon—to show that light from above could 
ever shine. Another seat, and in a corner of it a heap of some- 
thing huddled up, which when he came near enough to be 
almost able to touch it looked like a bundle of black clothes, but 
which he instinctively knew to be the girl of whom he was in 
search. ‘ Juliet!’ he said, but though he called her he could only 
see that something was there; it might, after all, not be a human 
being. No answer was vouchsafed him. ‘ Juliet!’ he again said, 

and this time imperatively. A faint answer reached his ears. The 
" words were wholly inaudible, but the voice was Juliet’s. 

‘What can you be doing here ?’ he said sternly. 

‘Don’t you be angry with me too,’ she faintly pleaded; ‘I 
came here to be out of the way.’ 

‘It is a strange place for a girl like you to come to, so late, 
and alone. It is eleven o’clock, or more.’ 

‘Oh, is it ?’ she said drearily ; ‘I didn’t know.’ 

‘Get up, and come home at once,’ said he, compelling her to 
rise. ‘Why did you want to be out of the way ?’ 

She shivered, and said, ‘ My aunt was very cruel to me—that’s 
why.’ 

‘Your aunt is dangerously ill.’ 

‘Dangerously ill!’ cried Juliet, with a suppressed scream. 
‘Oh, what a devil I have been!’ and she dropped heavily down on 
the seat again, and with both hands hid the face which was 
already so well hidden by the darkness. 

He took her hands away from her face and held them back in 
his—he could feel her trembling with fear, or some other strong 
emotion. ‘Juliet, what do you mean?’ he said in a strangely 
urgent voice. 

‘Nothing—nothing! I mean nothing at all,’ she answered in 
a would-be careless manner, 

‘You did mean something—what was it ?’ 

‘Ah, you are angry with me! Everyone is angry with me,’ 
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she exclaimed, rising slowly ; ‘and you all of you frighten me so 
that I scarcely know what I say or do.’ 

‘ What did you mean ?’ 

There was something in his manner that seemed to compel 
her to answer. 

‘I will tell you,’ she said, trembling violently. ‘I will tell 
you, but you will hate me for it—I know you will—you must. 
It is this—oh! I can’t tell you.’ 

‘You must tell me, for I believe it to be my duty to give you 
a very solemn warning.’ 

‘Give me the comfort of knowing that she is out of danger 
then, and I will tell you, if you must have it.’ 

‘She is out of danger now, Juliet,’ he answered severely. ‘She 
all but died.’ 

‘Thank God she didn’t! Now I will tell you. I said that 
about being a devil because I was so shocked when you said she 
was dangerously ill. I was both frightened and shocked, for I 
have been sitting here—I don’t know how long—hours, perhaps it 
may be—here and on the other side—wishing and almost praying 
that she was dead; and when you said how ill she was, I couldn’t 
help thinking that her illness was my doing.’ 

‘Was it your doing?’ he asked with much emotion. He 
himself was so disturbed by strange thoughts of all kinds that he 
scarcely knew what he was saying. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered sadly. ‘Could wishing do it ? 
Oh, Uncle Bransby, don’t be angry with me, I entreat you. I 
know it is wicked to wish anyone dead—I never thought I could 
do such a thing ; but I believe I must have sat here for hours—for 
it was bright daylight when I first sat down on this bench, and 
now it is black night—and I don’t believe that one minute of the 
time I have stopped wishing that poor woman would die.’ She 
said this in the most excited manner; then she added piteously, 
‘Is it murder? If she had died this night, should I have been 
guilty of murder ?’ 

‘That you must answer to your own conscience, Juliet,’ said 
Mr. Bransby, solemnly. 

‘ How dreadful!’ exclaimed Juliet vehemently. 

Then she exclaimed, with almost unintelligible rapidity, ‘ Will 
she die, Uncle Bransby? Is she really better? She surely will 
not die ?’ 

‘So much depends on whether what has happened to-day 
happens again,’ 
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‘Oh, never again will I do such a thing!’ cried Juliet, in the 
greatest excitement. ‘You may trust me. I don’t think I quite 
knew what a wretch I was until you came and said she was ill. 
If she had died, I should have been miserable—more miserable 
than I am already.’ 

He was all this time leading her gradually homewards, and at 
this moment they chanced to be beneath a lamp-post. ‘ Wishing 
her dead won’t kill her. You need not be miserable if you have 
done nothing more than that.’ The lamplight shone straight on 
her face as he said this, and he gazed at it as if life depended on 
what it revealed. When his words met her ears he saw no sudden 
shock of shame or terror, but only steady shame at the sin she 
had just confessed. After all, he did not want to entrap her into 
a confession. If she were guilty, her guilt would not be easy to 
hide. He held his peace, therefore, but he could feel her arm 
tremble against his, and her frail feet falter during the long walk 
home. She only spoke once again of her own accord, and then 
she said, gently and appealingly, ‘She is so cruel to me some- 
times, uncle—she is always cruel now.’ 

‘Young people often think old ones cruel when they are only 
trying to save them from themselves.’ 

He said this very briefly and coldly, for he was terribly puzzled 
to account for Mrs. Caradoc’s illness. Excessive thirst, burning 
in the throat, violent sickness ; Juliet’s strange manner and con- 
duct ; her visit—her perhaps stealthy visit—to Mrs. Caradoc’s 
bedroom just before going out ; the violent quarrel she had had with 
her aunt—all pointed too surely to one conclusion: the evidence 
was in his hands; proof would not be difficult to obtain. Alas, 
alas!’ But Mr. Bransby was a man who would have yielded up 
his own child to justice without an effort to screen her if guilty of 
such a black crime as this. 

They were very near home now. How grateful the cool damp 
air would have been to anyone who could have enjoyed it! How 
lovely the twinkling lights at sea to anyone whose eyes were not 
fixed on the earth, and whose mind was not busy with such painful 
suppositions! The sky was dark and troubled, but not more dark 
and troubled than his thoughts. 

‘Uncle,’ said Juliet at the door of his house, ‘ don’t tell Aunt 
Bransby what a wicked girl I have been. She would never like 
me again if she knew.’ 

Was this simplicity ? Was it the excess of cunning? ‘ Child,’ 
he answered in much distress and perplexity, and shame too, for 
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he could not bear to look at her pleading face and think what 
suspicions his mind was harbouring against her, ‘I will say nothing 
of what you have told me. Are you going to see Mrs. Cradock ?’ 

Juliet recoilea. ‘1? No! I couldn’t bear to see her to- 
night, and she would not want to see me. I want to hear how 
she is. Iam so anxious to hear that she is better, but not to see 
her—-no!’ 

Mrs. Caradoc was better, and the information was conveyed to 
Juliet. 

‘I suppose some one is always in Mrs. Cradock’s room,’ said 
Mr. Bransby to his wife, when they were alone for a moment. 

‘Always. I am the one who is there, but if I am called away 
Milly comes. I should not think of letting Sister Caradoc be left, 
as things are.’ 

‘Certainly not, said he. ‘Either you or Milly must be 
there till the nurse comes. She must not be left alone for one 
moment.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘TO BE LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.’ 


And so, without more circumstance at all 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part. 
TTamlet. 


Ir was now Mr. Bransby’s turn to look ill and unhappy. Ever 
since that night after Mrs. Caradoc’s illness, when he had shut 
himself up in his study till the small hours of the morning, he 
had gone about as if possessed of a painful secret. His manner, 
too, had changed, and instead of being outspoken and communica- 
tive, he seemed now to be cherishing strange thoughts, and full 
of suspicion and watchfulness. He had installed a trained nurse 
by Mrs. Caradoc’s bedside, and had given the order that no one 
but Mrs. Bransby, and perhaps Milly, should enter the room. 
‘Won't Juliet be hurt at being kept away from her aunt?’ the 
girls had asked, and he had coldly answered that if she were it 
was of no consequence—it was a rule that he had made, and it 
must be observed. Juliet, meanwhile, did not appear to remark 
that she was banished. She always asked how Mrs. Caradoc was, 
but that done she seemed to retire within herself to brood over 
thoughts which evidently did not make her happy. She bought 
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Times newspapers, wrote several letters, and watched for the 
postman, but she very seldom spoke, and never joined the girls 
on the rare occasions when they now met together to work 
and talk. It would not have enlivened her if she had, for all 
gaiety was a thing of the past, and so was much of their liking 
for her. Mrs. Bransby’s affection for her was gone too. Mr. 
Bransby had carefully abstained from imparting his suspicions to 
her, but she could not help seeing how much more time he spent 
at home, and what a strict watch he seemed to keep on Juliet, 
how entirely she was kept away from her aunt’s room, and how 
startled and dismayed he had looked when, on questioning her as 
to what services Juliet had performed for her aunt since she came 
to Scarborough, he had been told that Juliet had not been allowed 
to perform any at all, that Milly was the one who attended to 
Mrs. Caradoc, and that, according to the girls, Juliet never at- 
tempted to do anything but fidget about changing the places of 
the medicine bottles and tooth-powder boxes. 

* What do you mean by that ?’ he had inquired very anxiously. 
‘Have the girls ever seen her taking out the stoppers, or changing 
their contents, or doing things of that kind ?’ 

‘No; from what they say I don’t think that she has ever done 
more than move them from one side of the table to the other, but 
they have frequently seen her doing that when they have been 
passing by her aunt’s door. Juliet always seems to have gone 
when no one was there.’ Having said this, Mrs. Bransby, who 
had her ‘ own thoughts,’ as she expressed it, watched her husband’s 
face very closely, and said to herself, ‘ Surely if he is troubled by 
the same ideas that I am, he will speak out.’ But he did not; 
only she observed that, as soon as possible after hearing this, he 
made an excuse to go to Mrs. Caradoc’s room, and when there 
captured all these bottles and tooth-powder boxes, and went with 
them to his study. She was almost certain that he had sub- 
jected their contents to a very stringent examination before 
restoring them totheir places. She could see, too, that his manner 
to Juliet had changed, and that the pity he had felt for her and 
her sufferings was transferred to her aunt. Mrs. Bransby, poor 
lady, had her own painful though only half-formed suspicions, for 
she knew enough about illness to know that Mrs. Caradoc’s attack 
had been very strange, and never had she seen a girl of Juliet’s 
age in such an unnatural state of melancholy. ‘She has seemed 
to have something very bad on her mind ever since she came. 
She has seemed to hate her aunt. Can she have been struggling 
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with the temptation to poison her?’ These were Mrs. Bransby’s 
thoughts, but she dared not place her difficulties before her hus- 
band. There were occasions when ‘he did not like to be talked 
to,’ and she recognised that this was one of them. 

Mr. Bransby’s mind was busy with exactly the same thoughts. 
He was only waiting until Mrs. Caradoc was well again to warn 
her of the danger of keeping Juliet any longer with her, and insist 
on her being sent away to some place where she would be beyond 
recch of harm-doing. He had little doubt but that in a moment 
of desperation she had, in some way at present unknown to him, 
administered to her aunt a certain amount of arsenic with intent 
to kill her. A very little more, and she must have achieved her 
object. Since that night when she had in some degree opened 
her heart to him, her manner had undergone a complete change, 
and now no word beyond bare commonplace civility ever crossed 
her lips. He noticed this, but he was all unconscious of the 
change in his own manner after he had acquired certainty that 
Mrs. Caradoc had suffered from arsenical poisoning. There was 
no more pity or tenderness to be seen in his manner to Juliet 
after he had obtained the proof he dreaded ; on the contrary, he 
treated her with cold sternness. 

On the fourth morning after Mrs. Caradoc’s illness he thought 
he might speak to her. He felt that he must do so, for she would 
soon be downstairs again, and his power of watching over her 
would be much diminished. Besides, she would be going away to 
Cumberland in a very few days now, and there she would be alone 
with Juliet, and he was afraid he knew what being alone with 
Juliet meant. What he wished to do was to save Mrs. Caradoc 
from further peril by parting her from such a dangerous companion 
for ever, but if possible to do it in such a way that Juliet was not 
ruined for life. He would not confide his suspicions to Mrs. 
Caradoc, unless it were absolutely necessary, for after all they were 
but suspicions—at least he tried to make himself think so. He 
would make Mrs. Caradoc send the girl away with a money 
allowance sufficient to provide her with a home elsewhere. If 
Mrs. Caradoc consented to this, he would tell Juliet that it was 
his doing, and why he had felt it his duty to insist on it, and 
warn her that if ever he heard of her returning to her aunt’s 
house, even for a short visit, he would at once let Mrs. Caradoc 
know that while she was under his roof her life had been attempted 
by poison, and that everything seemed to show that Juliet herself 
was the guilty person. 
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On his way to Mrs. Caradoc’s room he met Juliet. 

‘I wish you would tell me if you think Aunt Caradoc will soon 
be well enough to go to Limberthwaite ?’ she inquired, with sup- 
pressed eagerness. 

‘You want her to go?’ he said. 

‘Oh, no!’ she answered, as if afraid that she had said too 
much ; ‘I only thought the change might perhaps do her good.’ 

‘Do her good!’ thought Mr. Bransby, with a mental sneer. 
‘What can a woman who gave her a fairly strong dose of poison 
four days ago care about her good? If they go to Cumberland 
together, it will be fatal.’ 

‘You are better to-day, Mrs. Cradock ?’ said he. ‘I should 
like to have a little conversation with you.’ 

‘And I want to have some with you,’ she replied. ‘ George 
Bransby, I feel that I must get rid of that girl, Juliet.’ 

He started. She was so completely anticipating his wishes. 
But had she, too, suspicions ? 

She saw his surprise, and said, ‘ You yourself would be the first 
to advise it if you knew half as much as I do.’ 

‘What do you know?’ he asked, still keeping some hold on 
caution, 

‘I know that she is a very wicked girl, and that I am sick of 
her! She sits there in that room next door, fancying that she is 
ill used and has troubles, and they are all of her own making. I 
shall just send her away with money enough to keep her from 
want for six months or so, and then she will find that she will 
have to change her ways and exert herself if she wishes to make a 
living, and it will do her a great deal of good.’ 

‘You can’t do that,’ said Mr. Bransby, who, much to his own 
surprise, found himself taking Juliet’s part ; ‘you can’t send her 
away without providing for her. You must not send a delicate girl 
like that out into the wide world to work for her living. Make her 
a sufficient allowance to enable her to board in some respectable 
family, and then you will feel that you have done your duty, and 
she is safe.’ 

‘My family is a respectable one, and yet she is not safe! She 
is a very roosy, intriguing, difficult girl to manage, and I can’t do 
it. You heard me talking to her that day I was taken ill. You 
were pleased to call it an exciting interview. It was exciting, and 
it did me a great deal of harm. It was that and nothing else that 


brought on this illness. Don’t try to make me keep her, for I 
can’t.’ 
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‘T shall not try. I think with you that she ought to go.’ 

‘You do!’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc, suspiciously ; but she con- 
tinued, ‘She ought to be put under the care of some really sharp 
woman who is young enough to look after her, which I am not. 
I will tell you what Juliet is—you ought to know. When we 
were staying with the Freemans before I took my London house, 
she got acquainted with an actor—a man I never could abide, and 
was ashamed to see her talking to. God knows she was well 
warned not to make a friend of him. She did make a friend of 
him. I ordered her to drop his acquaintance. She wouldn’t. She 
pretended to obey me, but she was always stealing away into 
corners to talk to him when she met him in friends’ houses, I 
forbade this, and told her that I would give up the idea of settling 
in London unless she faithfully promised to give up these under- 
hand ways of hers. She then promised never to speak to him 
except when she was by my side. I believed in this promise, but 
she didn’t keep it! She had clandestine meetings with him, for 
I saw her with him myself, and I know that, though I had plainly 
informed him that his visits would be unacceptable, he did come 
to my house one day when Juliet had schemed to get me out 
of the way for the whole afternoon. He may very likely have 
come oftener, but I only know for certain of that one visit when 
he was shut up alone with her for the greater part of the afternoon, 
and she never so much as told me that he had been there. I 
thought it was a gentleman of the name of Clifton who had been 
at the house—I expected him to come about some pictures—but 
this actor friend of hers managed to come in his place, and she 
must have known that he was going to do it, for she gave herself 
a great deal of trouble to get me out of the way. When I came 
home she let me think that Mr. Clifton had been, and talked 
about him, and what he had said about my pictures, and went on 
deceiving me about this for weeks. Did you ever hear of such 
duplicity, George Bransby ?’ 

It was touching Mr. Bransby on a tender point. ‘ Her conduct 
was abominable!’ he answered; ‘but perhaps you were mistaken.’ 

‘Oh, no! It all came out. Even Congreve, her actor friend, 
was ashamed to keep up the deception, and owned it, and she at 
last had to own it too. But she has taken private walks with him 
since that, and it is my belief that she went out to meet him that 
evening when I was so ill, and perhaps was with him all those 
hours when I am told that there was no finding her.’ 
This was throwing quite a new light on what had been to Mr. 
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Bransby such a conclusive proof of Juliet’s culpability. Until now 
he had believed that she had left the house to escape the sight of 
her victim’s sufferings, and hide herself and her mental struggles 
from the eyes of those who might see in them signs of guilt. If 
she only went out to meet this lover of hers, she might be innocent 
after all. But it was impossible that she could be innocent! 
‘What makes you fancy that she went out to meet him ?’ 

‘Because when I went to her room that afternoon she was 
writing to him—after all I had said to her—after all her promises 
—she was writing to him; and I have been thinking that it may 
have been to make some appointment, or to excuse herself from 
keeping one because she was ill. You remember that Thursday. 
She had been ill, or fancied herself so, all the early part of it, and 
I went to see if she was better. There she was, sitting writing 
to him.’ 

‘ How could you be certain that she, was writing to him ?’ 

‘Oh, I know she was, for I sawa great long letter lying before 
her just written, and she was directing the cover, and had written 
what I seemed to make out to be Mr. Congreve’s name 

All this appeared to Mr. Bransby to be the vaguest conjecture ; 
but perhaps there was a point to this story somewhere, and Mrs. 
Caradoc must be allowed to take her own way of arriving at it. 
‘Did you see the letter?’ he inquired. ‘You cannot be certain 
that it was meant for this Mr. Congreve if you didn’t.’ 

‘Yes, I can, for when I taxed her with writing to him, and 
ordered her to show me the letter, she did not deny it, but flung 
the letter into the fire, and it was burnt in a minute.’ 

‘It may not have been to him. You have no proof.’ 

‘I have proof, George Bransby. How unbelieving you are! 
I told you she was writing the address when I went into the room. 
I caught hold of the envelope when she had hidden her face in 
both her hands and was crying her eyes out. It was addressed to 
Congreve. Give me my desk, and I will show it to you. I don’t 
leave papers of such importance about.’ 

‘There!’ she said, when she had found it. ‘ Look-—“ To Wil- 
liam Congreve, Esq.” That’s all she had got written, and it is 
more than the truth, for he is no more an esquire than I am.’ 

‘Than I am Mrs, Slingsby-Caradoc, thought Mr. Bransby, 
who, let him be ever so angry with Juliet when he was alone, 
always found himself taking her part to a certain extent in her 
aunt’s presence. , 

‘Now, I suppose you believe in the evidence of your own eyes, 
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George Bransby? She was writing to him. I think myself that 
she was answering a letter she had just had from him, and when 
she found that her long letter was destroyed, she thought it would 
be much easier to go out and see him than write another. I am 
very clear-sighted, George Bransby. I have a very good idea of 
what is going on around me.’ So said the woman who had so 
recently been at death’s door with poison and was entirely ignorant 
of it. This thought was passing through Mr. Bransby’s mind 
while she was saying, ‘I call it anything but respectable to be out 
so many hours with a harum-scarum actor.’ 

‘I call it jumping to conclusions to assume that she was out 
with him.’ 

‘I am not jumping to conclusions. I know she was by 
this, said Mrs. Caradoc triumphantly, flinging before him the 
envelope directed to ‘Miss J. C., Post Office, Scarborough. To 
be left till called for.’ ‘There, George Bransby, please to look 
at that. That’s Congreve’s writing, for I know it. It is dis- 
graceful! I should like to know how you would like one of your 
dear girls to correspond with a man who is willing to skulk into a 
family in that underhand way. “To be left till called for,” indeed ! 
Disgraceful! Oh, George Bransby, if she had but been more 
like your dear good girls! Not one of them would ever demean 
herself by going to post offices to ask for letters directed “To be 
left till called for.” ’ 

Mr. Bransby was examining the postmarks. One was entirely 
indistinct, but the other was a Scarborough postmark, and bore 
the date of the very day that Juliet had received it and Mrs. 
Caradoc had been taken ill. ‘ “To be left till called for,”’ he 
muttered ; ‘ but who did call for it? It came to Scarborough on 
the morning of Thursday last, and Juliet never left the house that 
day until after Mrs. Caradoc had taken the envelope from her.’ 

At this very moment Milly came in bringing a letter for Mrs, 
Caradoc. She walked across the room with it, saw what her father 
was looking at, and was filled with confusion. ‘TI can’t think how 
she got this letter,’ said he; but as he spoke, his eye fell on the 
tip of his daughter Milly’s ear—it was the colour of a ripe rasp- 
berry. She had turned away her head, but he saw by her attitude 
and by this tell-tale ear that it was she who had brought it. 
‘Poor little Milly!’ he thought, as he watched her go; ‘I shall 
say nothing to her. She is a good girl, and has been forced into 
this somehow, but I wish we could all get back to our own quiet 
lives again.’ 


‘I must leave you,’ he said to Mrs. Caradoc, ‘It is high time 
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that I went to my patients. Let me be sure of one thing—is it 
quite settled that Juliet is to go?’ 

‘It is. Nothing would induce me to keep that girl with me 
any longer.’ 

‘You will allow her something ?’ 

‘Yes, fifty pounds a year. It is more than she deserves, but 
I'll do it.’ 

‘Give her a hundred, and send her to some one who will look 
after her carefully.’ 

‘Well, we shall see what can be done,’ she said, dubiously. 
She was beginning to have her suspicions of Mr. Bransby—he was 
so pertinacious about getting rid of Juliet. ‘Ill think about it.’ 

‘No, don’t change your mind. You won’t leave us for some 
time yet. Look out for some place where she can go before you leave 
us. I don’t want you to take her to Cumberland with you. I have 
reasons for wishing you to provide another home for her at once.’ 

‘You need not think that Juliet will stand in the way of your 
girls, she exclaimed bluntly. ‘I am intending to make a new 
will almost directly. I shouldn’t at all mind making it here, if 
Mr. Trafford could come. Juliet is down for four hundred thou- 
sand pounds in my present will, but as I told her on Thursday, of 
course I shall alter that.’ 

‘You told her on Thursday that you had left her four hundred 
thousand pounds, but that you intended to alter your will ?’ 

‘I did. Of course I did. Was it likely that I should leave 
her all that money after she had behaved so disgracefully, and was 
it not much better that she should have the mortification of 
knowing what she was going to lose ?’ 

‘You are quite sure that you are making no mistake ?’ he asked 
in breathless dismay. ‘ You told Juliet during that quarrel last 
Thursday that you had left her four hundred thousand pounds ? ’ 

‘Yes ; haven't I just said so? But she is not going to get it.’ 

‘And you told her so-you said that you meant to alter your 
will ?’ 

‘Yes, as soon as I got to Cumberland.’ 

‘Good God!’ thought Mr. Bransby; ‘here we have the ex- 
planation of all that has occurred !’ 

‘It was a very large sum of money for a girl,’ he said, for the 
sake of hiding his feelings. He was so shocked, he scarcely knew 
what he was doing. 

‘Undoubtedly it was ; but as I told her then, I have changed 
my mind—she won't get that now. I had left about as much 
more of poor Cradock’s money to a few of his favourite hospitals. 
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I don’t know how I shall leave things now. I'll wait till I get to 
Cumberland. How strange you look, George Bransby! Is it 
because you are startled to hear what an amount of money I have 
at my disposal ?’ 

‘T, startled at that! No, I am thinking of something very 
different—it is a large sum, of course.’ 

He was thinking with horror of this probable explanation of 
Juliet’s crime. In one breath Mrs. Cradock had told her of 
the large legacy that she had left her, and in the next, she had 
announced her intention of altering her will, and Juliet had 
promptly made up her mind that that will never should be altered. 
Under his roof the crime had been planned and all but carried out. 
He felt faint and ill when he thought of it. That swift reader of 
thought, Mrs. Caradoc, eyed him with the greatest satisfaction. 
‘He is knocked down with amazement at the amount of money I 
have it in my power to bequeath to those who deserve well of me. 
After this I see that I shall have no more trouble with George 
Bransby. I shall be able to turn that hitherto obstinate and 
stiff-necked man round my little finger just as I like. I will be- 
gin at once.’ 

‘Let us get rid of Juliet immediately,’ she said. ‘I am not 
quite well enough to travel just yet, but I am very well off 
here with you, and your family. She doesn’t do anything for 
me; I can do quite well without her. I am sure you won’t mind 
keeping me.’ 

‘No, we don’t mind keeping you, and I think you had much 
better let Juliet go at once.’ 

‘There! I knew it,’ thought Mrs. Caradoc, ‘I shall have all 
my own way with George Bransby now. He thinks that four 
hundred thousand pounds are perhaps to be won by attention and 
amiability, and he will be attentive and amiable.’ 

‘As you feel that she ought to go, will you go and telegraph 
to a sister of her mother’s, who had her once before for a short time ? 
She lives at Tunbridge Wells, and is very poor ; it will be a help to 
her to have Juliet. Will you say that she is to be prepared to 
receive her to-morrow—I think I'll make her go to-morrow—and 
say that, for the future, Juliet will live with her, and that I will 
allow her one hundred a year ?’ 

‘He won’t let me do this,’ thought Mrs. Caradoc, ‘ he will 
consider it so cruelly sudden ;’ but he looked much relieved, and 
answered, ‘I am glad you are acting so promptly. You and she 
do not get on together—it is better that you should be separated.’ 

She almost repented of what she was doing ; she was almost 
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shocked at George Bransby’s sanctioning what even she felt to be 
cruelly indecent haste, ‘They say that every man has his price,’ 
she thought, ‘and now I know George Bransby’s. He must be 
afraid that I shall make up my quarrel with Juliet and not alter 
my will after all. He wants my money, I can see, but I am a 
clever woman with plenty of penetration, and he can’t easily over- 
reach me when I am on the alert; and I can overreach him, poor 
man, for he knows nothing about Sir Gregory Jervaulx, and my 
intended marriage.’ 

‘I will telegraph at once,’ said Mr. Bransby, ‘ and I had better 
ask her to telegraph her answer, and then you will have it in an 
hour or so.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ thought Mrs. Caradoc, in pious dismay, as 
she watched him go, ‘to think that the thought of some thousands 
of pounds should have undermined such principles as George 
Bransby once had! He is actually willing to let me part with the 
poor girl my dear Cradock was so anxious I should be kind to, and 
at a minute’s notice, so to speak! Well, he shall do all the un- 
pleasant part of the business. He shall see her and tell her that 
she has to go, and take her ticket for her, and put her into the 
train. That’s one good of having stiff-necked male relations—they 
don’t mind doing all the things that make people cry, but George 
Bransby is no longer stiff-necked with me. He is as mild as milk, 
and when he has settled with Juliet, I mean to enjoy myself a 
little. I shall send for him and say I want to ask him one question, 
and then I shall look steadily at him and say, “ I only want to ask 
you if you have a better opinion of the pill, now?” And it’s my 
belief that he will say “ Yes.” ’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘THERE WILL BE MORE TROUBLE.’ 


Ah, changeful head and fickle heart ! 
Progress of Discontent. 


EVERYTHING was settled. Juliet was to go next'day. Mrs. Cole’s 
telegram seemed to show that she was pleased to have her. So 
everyone, even Juliet, was satisfied. That seemed so strange to 
Mr. Bransby that he sought an opportunity to have some conver- 
sation with her, and said, ‘ You don’t appear to mind leaving Mrs, 
Cradock ? ’ 
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‘Mind it! No, I am very glad to leave her. It is many a 
long day now since she has said one kind word to me.’ 

‘I understand that Mrs. Cole is very poor, continued Mr. 
Bransby. ‘ You may at first find it difficult to reconcile yourself 
to the change, but I recommend you to get some work to do. 
Try to interest yourself in something P 

‘I don’t mind the change a bit!’ said Juliet. ‘Things may 
seem a little uncomfortable at first, but I shall have peace, and 
that is everything. Besides, you say that Aunt Caradoc is kind 
enough to make me an allowance. If she does that, I shall be 
much more comfortable there than I am with her.’ 

‘ Juliet,’ said Mr. Bransby, ‘ your aunt has talked to me a good 
deal about you, and her reasons for wishing to part with you. 
Will you allow me to suggest to you that you will have a much 
better chance of getting on with this new aunt if you are truthful 
and straightforward, which, you will excuse my saying, you do not 
appear to have been with Mrs. Cradock.’ 

Juliet blushed painfully. ‘That is true,’ she said humbly; ‘I 
have not been quite straightforward with Aunt Caradoc. I intend 
to try to be so with Aunt Cole—that is, to the best of my ability.’ 

‘If you are truthful to the best of your ability, you will be 
completely truthful. People can always be that if they like,’ in- 
terposed Mr. Bransby ; ‘ it depends on themselves.’ 

‘Not quite—at least not always. There may, perhaps, be cir- 
cumstances that they do not wish to be known, or they may be 
bound by promises ; 

‘That is one of your aunt’s complaints against you,’ he inter- 
rupted ; ‘she says that you never were bound by promises.’ 

‘ Aunt Caradoc doesn’t know. She can’t and won’t understand 
things, and twists them and turns them in so many different ways 
that when one is talking to her one doesn’t know what one is 
saying or doing, and it is never of any use to explain things to her 
—she never will see anything as anyone else would !’ 

‘If you had wanted her to see that clandestine visit of Mr. 
Congreve’s to Berkeley Square, of which she complains so much, 
in the same light as you did, do you mind telling me what steps 
you would have taken? You mayas well set my mind at rest too. 
I have heard about it, and I am youruncle.’ Again he was amazed 
at himself. He was feeling something very like a real interest in 
a girl of whom he was always telling himself he had the worst 
opinion, and he was pressing on a would-be murderess his claim 
to be considered a relation. 
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She looked rather startled, but on the whole pleased at being 
thus spoken to, and said, ‘ Uncle Bransby, I will tell you if you 
don’t mind listening, only I must begin at the very beginning. 
I got to know Mr. Congreve in London, and liked him very much, 
and he liked me, but Aunt Caradoc very much exaggerated the 
amount of liking we had for each other. She got very angry 
about it, and made me promise not to speak to him except in her 
presence, and I kept my word.’ 

‘When he came to Berkeley Square ?’ 

‘I did not know that he was coming there—TI swear I did not.’ 

‘Your aunt says you did, and at any rate he must have known, 
and he had been forbidden the house by your aunt, or something 
very like it.’ 

‘He had been told by Mrs. Cradock not to call at Mrs. Cradock’s 
house, but when he was sent by the Devereux Club to look at some 
pictures belonging to Mrs. Slingsby-Caradoc, instead of another 
member of the club called Clifton, whose visit had been arranged 
for, he had no idea he was coming to my aunt’s. When he came 
into the drawing-room he was just as much surprised to see me as 
I to see him. He had never heard that Aunt Caradoc had changed 
her name, and it was quite a new thing for her to take any interest 
in pictures.’ 

‘Who could have expected anyone to be such an idiot as to 
change her name ?’ muttered Mr, Bransby, to whom this excuse of 
Juliet’s was an entirely palatable one. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have told him when he first came in that 
aunt had made me promise not to speak to him unless she was by 
my side, and have sent him away, but it would have seemed 
like telling him that she thought he was in love with me, and that 
would have been a dreadful thing to do. Besides, nothing would 
have been settled about her pictures, and she was very anxious to 
have a good opinion of them.’ 

‘I don’t say that it was quite your duty to send him away, 
though, having made that promise, I can’t help thinking it was; 
but I am quite certain that you ought to have told your aunt of 
his visit the very moment she returned.’ 

‘I know I ought, and I meant to do it, but when she came in 
there was a gentleman with her, and I had a particular reason for 
not wanting him to hear all that she was sure to say about Mr. 
Congreve being there, and waited till he was gone, and by that 
time this Mr. Gerard and my aunt had talked so much about Mr, 
Clifton having been there, that I seemed to be committed to 
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letting it goon. Iam very much afraid of Aunt Caradoc. I never 
dare tell her things as I ought.’ 

He shook his head, and said, ‘ Juliet, you will never be good 
for anything if you let yourself be frightened into telling lies. 
Truth ought to be spoken at all times and at all cost. Ihope, my 
dear, that you are telling it now.’ 

She looked much pained, but said very quietly, though with 
tears in her eyes, ‘I can understand your doubting me. A person 
who has been untruthful once may be untruthful again. But that 
is the only lie I have told, and I have been so ashamed of it.’ 

‘« The only lie”? But you promised not to talk to him alone, 
and your aunt saw you out walking with him.’ 

‘That was after she herself relaxed her laws and permitted me 
to be continually in his company: I was taking part in a play 
acted at Peveril House, and had to rehearse a great deal, and was 
obliged to talk to him when she was not there every day of my 
life, and she knew it.’ 

‘He writes to you, Juliet—does she know that ?’ 

Juliet blushed, and said, ‘She must, or you could not; but 
she does not know of it from me.’ 

‘Are you engaged to him, may I ask ?’ 

‘No, she answered emphatically, ‘I am not.’ 

‘Then why do you write to him ?’ 

‘I write to him on a matter of business. I would rather not 
tell you what it is.’ 

‘ You had better take me more completely into your confidence, 
Juliet. You are only two-and-twenty.’ 

‘I had rather not. There is no harm in what I write 
about.’ 

‘You may not be the best judge of that,’ he said severely, 
‘There is always something wrong in a thing that one is ashamed 
to own,’ 

‘There is no harm in this,’ sbe said. 

‘Was he with you on Thursday last ?* he suddenly demanded. 
‘Was that why you went out?’ 

‘I with him on Thursday? No, uncle, I was not. I was alone 
—quite alone.’ 

‘Why did you go out? You stole away without telling 
anyone,’ 

‘I was too unhappy to stay in the house, All my future 
seemed dark, and more than dark. I was afraid of something so 
terrible, and I am afraid of it still,’ 
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‘You had had a great quarrel with your aunt. Were you 
miserable because you were afraid she would alter her will ?’ 

‘Oh, no; it was not that!’ said Juliet sadly. ‘I have some- 
thing to be really broken-heartedly miserable about—something 
so bad, that people’s wills do not affect me, though their unkind 
words do.’ 

‘ Juliet,’ said Mr. Bransby, ‘I cannot help thinking you were 
with Mr. Congreve on Thursday.’ 

‘I will prove to you that I was not,’ said Juliet, without a 
touch of resentment in her manner, for she was well used to being 
doubted ; and she took from a letter a slip of printed paper cut 
from the Daily News, with a criticism on a performance of Hamlet 
on Thursday night in London, in which Congreve had played the 
part of Hamlet. 

‘I am wrong, he said; ‘that is proof positive. Iam glad you 
have shown me that. But, Juliet, you are still in correspondence 
with him, That is another letter in the same handwriting—you 
have had two letters in one week.’ 

‘I shall have no more when I am with Aunt Cole,’ said she. 
‘I shall not need to write to him if I go there. I began this 
correspondence, uncle, not he. I began it the other day.’ 

*Confide more in me,’ said he, ‘ and tell me why you wrote— 
what you wanted him to do for you.’ 

‘I can’t,’ she said. 

He looked reproachfully at her, but she could see that he was 
anxious, and grieved as well. 

‘Oh, I will tell you,’ she exclaimed, for she was profoundly 
touched by his face and manner. ‘It is ungrateful of me to 
hesitate, for you are very kind to me. For a long time now Aunt 
Caradoc has been making my life wretched in every way she could, 
and threatening to send me away to earn my own living. It is a 
very difficult thing, uncle, for a girl who is not clever to get her 
own living, and there is only one thing that I am at all able todo. 
When I was in London—I told you about it before—I acted with 
Mr. Congreve at Peveril House, and he taught me a great deal. 
He was stage manager as well as actor, and he said that I did not 
do my part at all badly. I asked him then if he thought he could 
help me to get a place in some theatrical company if ever Aunt 
Caradoc turned me out of her house, and he said he would. That 
means a great deal, uncle, for his father has the European Theatre ; 
so last week, when I saw what was going to happen, I wrote to 
remind him of his promise. That’s the truth,’ 
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Mr. Bransby felt sure that it was the truth. ‘An actor's life 
is not a pleasant one,’ said he; ‘ you need not wish for it.’ 

‘No life that I could have had would have been pleasant, if 
aunt had kept her word and turned me out without a penny, and 
I am sure it is not pleasant to be with her,’ 

‘But an actress !’ 

‘Uncle Bransby, don’t distress yourself with the idea of my 
heing an actress. Now that you have arranged so as to put it in 
my power to pay Aunt Cole something for having me, I shall go 
to her. I could not have gone without paying, for she is poor, 
I shall stay there till Here she stopped, hesitating and 
confused. 

‘Till what ?’ he asked, ‘ or when ?’ 

‘Till I am either quite happy again, or most miserable for ever 
and ever.’ 

‘Does your happiness depend on this Mr, Congreve ?’ 

‘Of course not! Do please dismiss such ideas as that from 
your mind altogether, uncle! How can my happiness depend on 
him? He is not in love with me, nor I with him, No word of 
love has ever passed between us.’ 

‘Can I trust you, Juliet ?’ he asked ‘You are not just saying 
this to quiet me ?’ 

‘ You can trust me entirely. I repeat, as solemnly as I can say 
anything, no word of love has ever passed between us,’ 

And now he looked down and heaved a deep sigh, for the time 
had come when he must tell her why he had not opposed Mrs, 
Caradoe’s desire to part from her. It was his duty to tell her this, 
and it must be done, She must also be told that never at any 
future time must she attempt to return to Mrs, Caradoc. And 
yet this conversation with Juliet had very much shaken Mr. 
Bransby’s belief in her guilt. She had given her explanations, so 
far as she had given them, with an air of manifest truthfulness, 
and when unwilling to satisfy him on any point she had not evaded 
it, or given shuffling answers, but had boldly and frankly declared 
that she did not wish toanswer that. She did not iook the wretch 
she must be if what he feared were true. On the contrary, he 
thought le had never seen a more perfect type of womanly grace 
and beauty. But how wretchedly careworn and ill she looked! 
He sighed, and thought, ‘ If that poor girl is as wicked as circum- 
stances seem to indicate, what a large part of her guilt is due to 
the woman whose abominable harshness has evidently driven her 
all but beside herself! He looked away from her—the sight of 
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her sad face made him so full of pity for her. Every moment 
made his task more difficult to him. ‘There is one thing more 
that I must speak about, Juliet,’ he began, ‘and I am sorry to say 
that it is something that is very painful.’ 

Juliet looked up in unmistakable alarm—the tone of his voice 
would have alarmed anyone. ‘ Un-cle——’ she faltered. 

But at this moment Mrs, Caradoc loudly assailed the door with 
a series of vigorous knocks, exclaiming, ‘George Bransby, how 
much longer are you going to stay there talking to Juliet? I 
have been expecting you downstairs every moment for the last 
half-hour!’ This was a specimen of her new method of treating 
the man whom she firmly believed to be now under the spell of 
her wealth. 

‘IT am coming in a minute or two, he answered. ‘I have 
something more to say to Juliet, and ; 

‘Oh, no, you must come to me now,’ cried Mrs. Caradoc. ‘I 
want you. You can go back to Juliet afterwards.’ 

‘I would rather finish here-——’ 

‘Come to me now, I say,’ repeated Mrs. Caradoc. ‘You can 
go hack to Juliet afterwards. Surely the aunt ought to come 
before the niece, if you must make one of us wait ; but I should 
have thought that you had already had ample opportunity of say- 
ing all that you wanted to say there.’ 

He rose. Man-like, he was delighted to postpone even for so 
short a time what must be a most distressing and trying scene 
with a girl whom he was beginning to think he had possibly 
wronged by his suspicions. And yet it was his bounden duty to 
inform her of them, and as soon as he had done what Mrs. Caradoc 
wanted he would return and do it. ‘Ihave more to say to you,’ 
he therefore said to her, and went. 

‘George Bransby,’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc, ‘ it is rather difficult 
to understand you! You come and talk to me as if Juliet were all 
that is bad, and here you are sitting talking to her as if it were 
the greatest: pleasure you could possibly have. Don’t say it isn’t; 
for anyone can see that it is by the time you stay with her.’ 

‘Come into my study for a minute,’ said he. ‘I have had 
some conversation with her about Mr. Congreve, and I want to 
tell you what she said.’ 

‘Tell me what she said!’ she exclaimed, with the greatest 
contempt. ‘Don’t repeat any of Juliet’s sayings to me. I know 
the value of them too well to want to hear them.’ 

‘Be just,’ he began. 
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‘I won't!’ she replied, not at all understanding how ludicrous 
her words were. ‘She seems to have managed to get on the 
right side of you, Mr. Bransby; I knew she would if you began 
to talk to her, but you would go. You are no match for a 
clever, artful, untruthful girl like that! What is this great thing 
that you want to tell me? let me have it.’ For curiosity had by 
this time got the better of her, 

‘It is this. I have been questioning her about this Mr. 
Congreve, and she has explained some of the circumstances which 
you spoke of to me, in a way which puts a much better colour on 
everything than I was led to expect. She has explained about 
the letters which have passed between them, too; I am not 
at liberty to tell you what she said, but it is a much more 
harmless correspondence than you think, and she assures me that 
she is not in love with him, or he with her, and that no word 
implying such a state of feeling has ever crossed their lips.’ 

‘She did not say anything about their pens, I suppose?’ 
asked the old lady, with withering contempt. ‘She forgot that! 
Look here. I was going to show this to you anyhow, but it 
comes in very appropriately now. I told you before that when I 
was having what you made so free as to call that exciting 
interview on Thursday, I made a clutch at some of her papers 
when she was off her guard—you need not look supercilious, 
George Bransby—you said before that it was wrong of me to do 
it, but I maintain that I was only doing an aunt’s duty. I 
thought I had only got hold of those two envelopes which 
you saw, but it seems that I had done more; for this morning, 
after you left, I took it into my head to put on this dress—I have 
not had it on since that dreadful day—and thrusting my hand 
down to the very bottom of my pocket I found this!’ She 
produced a crumpled bit of note paper, on which was written, in 
Juliet’s handwriting, ‘My own dearest love, morning, noon, and 
night I think of you, pray for you, and sigh for the time when I 
shall see you again. I love you, my darling, more than I can 
ever tell you. If I did not, how could I bear my present 
life, which nothing but the knowledge, the most blessed know- 
ledge, of your affection enables me to endure. How long is this 
to last? How much longer am I to hide all I feel? I am 
sometimes alarmed when I think of the deception I have to 
practise, and the underhand way in which we have to correspond. 
This very day That was all; but it was enough for Mr, 
Bransby, 
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‘There!’ cried Mrs. Caradoc, who saw how thunderstruck 
he was, ‘ you see that, George Bransby, and I hope you will never 
set up for having any discrimination again! You come to me in 
a stupid, sentimental frame of mind, being entirely captivated by 
the artfulness of that girl, and the charm of her manner. She 
can be very charming when she thinks it worth her while to take 
the trouble to act a little, but you can’t live with her long 
without getting a glimpse of her cloven foot. You come to me, 
and explain to me that she is not in love with Mr. Congreve; you 
are quite sure she isn’t, because you have it from her own 
lips. You can’t be particularly proud of your own good judgment 
and acuteness, George Bransby !’ 

‘ Well, Iam not!’ replied Mr. Bransby, who didn’t know that 
this was her new manner, and thought that she was uttering very 
sensible home truths—things in which he himself often dealt. 
Then, with a half insight into the truth (for it was a letter to 
Aylesbury), he exclaimed, ‘But perhaps that letter was not 
written to Mr. Congreve.’ 

‘And do you really think that would make Juliet’s conduct 
any better? Do you want her to be writing love letters to two 
men, and meaning what she said to one of them, and not meaning 
what she said to the other? George Bransby, I am ashamed of 
you; if that is your kind of morality, I think you had better 
give up trying to do good to Juliet, and leave what’s left of her 
company tome. I don’t think you are likely to improve her 
much.’ 

‘Oh, do be quiet, woman !’ cried Mr. Bransby in despair, and 
he flung himself down on his own slippery horsehair sofa, baffled, 
bewildered, and beyond measure desirous of the day when his 
house would be his own again, and he delivered from the presence 
of people who spent their lives in doubting, deceiving, detecting, 
and circumventing each other. 

‘We need say no more about this, I think,’ said Mrs. Caradoc 
triumphantly ; ‘but I have something else to talk of with you 
and your wife that is much more important. I will go into the 
drawing-room to her—will you kindly follow me, George Bransby ?’ 

‘ Nothing—no, nothing—shall induce me to do so!’ said he 
to himself; and as soon as she was gone he snatched up his hat 
and plunged into the open air. Everyone who saw him going 
out in such haste thought that he had been sent for to visit some 

urgent case, ‘ That’s the man to send for if one’s ill,’ said one. 
‘Look how he is hurrying himself, to be sure! He does not let 
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the grass grow beneath his feet!’ said another. Half an hour of 
rapid walking calmed him, and he went back feeling rather 
ashamed of himself, 

Mrs. Bransby happened to hear him come in—the Bransbys’ 
house was so small that everyone always did happen to hear 
everyone come in, ‘My dear,’ she said—she had tears in her 
eyes— you might have stood by me !’ 

‘Stood by you! What can you mean?’ 

‘You need not have gone out just when I wanted you so much, 
Mrs. Caradoc is there, George, there in the drawing-room! She 
wants you!’ Having said this, Mrs, Bransby sank down on the 
stairs and began to ery. 

‘ My dear Harriet,’ he said, going to her. 

‘Oh, don’t think of me now! Go to her,’ she said, pointing to 
the drawing-room door. ‘She is in such a temper at being kept 
waiting! Oh, George, you surely won’t let her have one of our 
girls !’ 

‘Make yourself easy, I have no such thought, said he, and 
left her. 

‘Is this the way to treat me?’ exclaimed Mrs. Caradoc, who 
was still using her new manner, 

‘I couldn’t come sooner,’ he answered. ‘I felt that I must be 
alone awhile, and I wanted some air.’ 

‘But you knew I wanted you,’ she began impatiently; then 
seeing that he looked very impatient, too, she fanned herself 
violently, and said, ‘ Well, I won't reproach you now if you are 
put out about anything, though I quite feel that I have every 
right to complain. Let us proceed at once to business. Tell me 
which of your daughters you think I had better have—let us be 
quite open with each other.’ 

‘What do you mean by have ?’ he asked, though he almost 
thought he knew. 

‘Have to live with me, of course; you don’t suppose that I 
can live alone ?’ 

‘I am not prepared to part with any of my daughters.’ 

‘But I must have one of them. I made up my mind that I 
would, as soon as I saw them; the only thing is, if I adopt one I 
ought to have the best.’ 

‘ Nothing will induce me to part with any of my dear girls 
except in the only way a girl ought ever to go—a marriage of 
affection.’ 


‘Oh, what ridiculous nonsense! George Bransby, how can 
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you talk in that way when you know what a good thing it would 
be for her ?’ 

‘I am not by any means so sure that it would!’ he exclaimed, 
much nettled by her manner. 

‘You are not so sure that it would! Come, let us talk this 
matter over frankly and openly. Why were you and your wife so 
pleased to see me come here if you hadn’t expectations of some 
kind from me? Perhaps you will deny that you had expecta- 
tions ?’ 

He did not want to own that he had, and hated this vindictive- 
looking old lady for driving him into such a corner, and then 
fixing her gimlet-like eyes on him, while he was considering how 
to reply to her. 

‘TI will tell you the truth,’ he said. ‘We were pleased when 
you offered a visit, because family estrangements are unseemly 
things, but there was more than that: I am a very poor man, and 
quite unable to provide for my family as I should like; you have 
inherited great wealth from my wife’s brother, and we hoped that, 
if we were reconciled, you would, when you made your will, 
remember that my girls were your hushand’s nieces, too. There, 
you asked for plain speaking, and you have got it.’ 

‘IT am not a woman who objects to plain speaking. I love 
your girls, and do not forget that they are Cradock’s nieces, As 
my will at present stands, all I have is left to Juliet and the 
hospitals he was most partial to; when I make my new will, it 
shall be your girls and the hospitals, and Juliet left out.’ 

‘That would be most unfair. Some provision must be made 
for her.’ 

‘You leave Juliet and her provision alone. How she does 
fascinate you men! She fairly turns all your heads.’ 

He was beginning to utter an indignant protest, but she cut 
him short at once. ‘I know what you want to say—never mind 
that now—let me go on about my will. I want you to understand 
me clearly—there must be no mistake—what I leave to you and 
your daughters depends altogether on whether you make over 
one-of them entirely to me.’ 

‘I will never do that. I will never part with any of them 
except for a visit.’ 

‘You can’t mean that. You would be standing in your own 
light with a vengeance.’ 

‘I can’t help it. It is a very bad thing for a girl to be taken 
from her own father and mother.’ 
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‘You can’t be so foolish, George Bransby. You are only 
talking in this way to increase your girl’s value.’ 

‘I am not—I have no such idea. I never will part with one 
of my girls altogether. You may have one of them from time 
to time for a month or so on a visit, but this must be her home.’ 

‘Then all I can say is that both you and your wife have 
behaved shamefully to me. Why did you let me come to Scar- 
borough if you had made up your minds to disappoint me in this 
way in the end? And then you ought to think of your girl’s 
good.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be for her good.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it would. What can she learn from you, I should 
like to know, but obstinacy? You say I may have one of your 
daughters as a visitor, but I beg to inform you that I will not 
have any of them in that way. If you choose to let me have one 
altogether, the others are welcome to come and pay her long visits, 
and so are you and your wife, but if I am not to be allowed to 
adopt one I sincerely hope I may never see any of you again. I 
shall take good care that I neverdo, The unseemly estrangement 
is going to be unseemlier than ever, you see, and will be your 
fault.’ 

‘You won't have one on a visit!’ exclaimed Mr. Bransby, who 
was rather taken aback. 

‘No. Why should I make things so much worse for myself 
by getting my feelings more and more engaged? If I am not to 
adopt one, let them all keep out of my sight altogether! Am I 
fit to travel, George Bransby ?’ 

‘ Perhaps—hardly—it is so difficult to say how you might bear 
the journey.’ 

‘I will go to-morrow. My house at Limberthwaite is ready 
waiting for me; my servants are there. I am expecting Sir Gre- 
gory Jervaulx on a visit, and I may as well tell you, George 
Bransby, that I am going to marry him very shortly.’ 

‘Marry! You are going*to marry!’ He was so astonished 
that he could say no more. 

‘Well, you don’t congratulate me! What do you think of my 
news ?’ 

‘Think of your news! You marry at your time of life! What 
can you be thinking of ?’ 

‘Of a happy marriage, to be sure!’ said she, bridling, and 
giving herself some of the dimly remembered airs of her long past 
youth, 
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‘Good heavens!’ said he, and abruptly left the room. 

‘Most men would have sworn, thought Mrs. Caradoc, much 
touched by his forbearance. ‘He is dreadfully cut up about my 
marriage, because he thinks all the money will be lost to his 
family, but he only said, ‘Good heavens!” My poor Cradcck 
would have raised the place if it had been him !’ 

Then she went to her room to pack, loudly announcing to 
every Bransby she met on her way her intention of departing next 
day in irreconcilable anger, but not being able to be very cross 
with her three nieces after all. 

The Bransby family was overwhelmed with regret and conster- 
nation. The parting guest ought never to go away bearing hatred 
with her as part of her luggage. 

‘What can be done ?’ said the women, one and all. 

‘ Nothing, unless we consent to deprive ourselves of a daughter,’ 
observed Mr. Bransby, who was standing by his study door. 

‘ And none of them would go even if we were willing,’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Bransby, who had dropped back into that convenient 
seat on the stairs. 

‘Certainly not; but we don’t want to quarrel with poor Aunt 
Caradoc.’ 

Milly went upstairs and knocked at her aunt’s door. ‘ Don't 
go, aunt,’ said she. ‘I hope you are not really thinking of it.’ 

‘I am packing !’ screamed Mrs. Caradoc. 

‘Let me do it, if it must be done,’ said Milly, venturing in. 

Mrs. Caradoc’s face was red with stooping—her cap was awry 
—her hands trembled with nervousness—she seemed to have only 
strength enough to say, ‘I must go, Your father has just told 
me that it is not good for his daughters to be with me, and for 
that same reason I must decline to let you help me to pack. I 
might say something that would do you harm, even while you were 
doing that!’ 

‘Aunt Caradoc, how you have mistaken father! He only 
meant that it was a bad thing for girls to leave their own homes, 
He never for a moment meant that being with you would do us 
any harm. You must let me do your packing. I can’t bear to 
see you stooping.’ 

‘No, no; go at once,’ answered Mrs. Caradoc sturdily. ‘ It is 
kind of you, my darling, but I will not let you stay here. I will 
do my own packing, and if I do have an apoplectic fit, your father 
is doctor enough to know that it was the stooping that brought 
it on,’ 
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‘Do let me do it. At any rate let me stay with you. You 
are going away so soon that I want to be with you while you are 
here.’ 

‘ Better run no risk of contamination,’ said the old lady, gruffly. 
‘I shall see you in your parents’ company at meals to-day—they 
will then be able to protect you.’ 

‘Oh, aunt,’ exclaimed Milly, ‘you ought not to say such 
things !’ 

Even Mrs. Caradoc was ashamed of herself, though that did 
not stop her making more speeches of the same kind. So Milly 
retreated, and went to offer her services to Juliet, but Juliet, who 
had known that she was to go earlier in the day than Mrs. Cara- 
doc had, was now sitting resting, having finished her packing. 

‘I will write you some luggage labels, then,’ said Milly, and 
from Juliet’s dictation she wrote, ‘Miss Juliet Caradoc, Mrs. Cole, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent,’ and gummed them on the trunks. It 
was a dismal day. Mr. Bransby was out the greater part of it 
with a patient at death’s door. Mrs. Caradoc held herself indig- 
nantly aloof from Mrs. Bransby and the girls, and remained in her 
own room. Juliet was in no mood to talk or listen. Each meal 
was a penance undergone mostly in silence. 

‘One night more,’ said Mr. Bransby, ‘and they will be gone. 
At ten to-morrow morning Juliet will go south, and Mrs. Caradoc 
north-west, and I don’t suppose we shall ever see either of them 
again.’ 

‘How much we hoped from this visit!’ sighed his wife, ‘and 
how unfortunately it has ended !’ 

Next morning Mrs. Caradoc breakfasted in her own room—so 
did Juliet. The Bransbys respected their evident desire to be 
alone, and only knocked at their door once or twice to give any 
necessary information, or perform any little service. It was now 
nine, and the surgery boy came to help the Bransby’s one servant 
to carry down the luggage. Milly met them carrying one of 
Juliet’s trunks. The label she had written had been removed, and 
instead of ‘Miss Juliet Caradoc, Tunbridge Wells,’ there was now 
* Miss Caradoc, Limberthwaite.’ Juliet herself was at her bedroom 
door watching the luggage go, and thinking that now an end had 
come to one more fragment of life and all the sad hours spent 
under that roof. 

‘Juliet,’ Milly exclaimed in much surprise, ‘that’s not the 
label I wrote! How has it got changed ?’ 

‘I had to change it,’ replied Juliet. ‘I am not to go to Aunt 
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Cole’s. Aunt Caradoc has changed her mind. I am to go with 
her to Limberthwaite.’ There was no elation in Juliet’s tone— 
she merely stated a fact. She had suffered before, and had good 
reason to know that she would suffer again. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Caradoc, coming out of her room ; ‘I have 
changed my mind. Juliet is coming with me after all. One has 
things to bear from everyone, so why not bear them from one’s 
own family ?’ 

‘Juliet is going to Limberthwaite!’ exclaimed Mr. Bransby 
when his wife informed him of this; ‘ then no time must be lost! 
Where is Mrs. Caradoc ?’ 

‘In her own room now. She won’t come down till the last 
moment,’ she says, ‘for she knows that you would rather she 
didn’t.’ 

With a gesture of impatience, he ran upstairs to her room, 
scarcely waited until she said ‘Come in,’ and carefully closing the 
door behind him, said, ‘ Juliet must not go with you to Limber- 
thwaite !’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, and answered, ‘ You refused to 
let me have one of your daughters. I must havea girl of some 
kind.’ 


‘Not Juliet. I can’t allow it.’ 


‘Jealous? Afraid of my taking her into favour again?’ she 
asked insultingly. 

‘Don’t be absurd! You know I don’t care much about your 
money. (His truthfulness prevented him from saying, ‘I don’t 
care at all.’) ‘I tell you,as a friend, that it will be much better 
for you to let her go to her other aunt, as arranged.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ answered Mrs, Caradoc, contemptuously; ‘she is 
_ going with me.’ . 

‘Then I tell you as a doctor that, if you take Juliet, your life 
is not safe!’ 

‘My life not safe!’ she cried, recoiling in alarm ; but quickly 
recovering herself, she said, ‘Don’t be absurd yourself, George 
Bransby !’ 

‘I warn you that your life is not safe!’ he repeated. ‘ Your 
illness last Thursday was caused by arsenic. Who gave you 
that ?’ 

.* Arsenic !* 

‘Yes, arsenic. I don’t say that she gave it to you, but certain 
facts might lead anyone to form that opinion, I repeat that it is 
unsafe to keep her about you,’ 
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‘Oh, you must be dreaming! It’s perfectly safe!’ said Mrs. 
Caradoc ; ‘and what’s more, I intend to do it.’ 

‘IT tell you again that you were suffering from arsenical poison- 
ing—your life was attempted !’ 

‘I tell you again I don’t believe it !’ 

‘I know it—I have proof.’ 

‘You think you have; but you are mistaken. No set of men 
make such ridiculous mistakes as doctors. I had no arsenic, and 
if I had, Juliet did not give it to me, and it’s neither nice nor kind 
of you to say that she did, and try to set me against her.’ 

‘T am forced to do it. It is my duty to warn you. Your life 
is in danger.’ 

Mrs. Caradoc shook her head—she did think it such a wise one. 
‘You are talking nonsense, George Bransby,’ she said ; ‘ Juliet 
gave me no poison. I am certain of that, and I intend to take 
her with me. You seem very anxious to part me from her—I 
thought so before. I can only say that you needn’t give yourself 
the trouble to try—you won’t succeed ; and even if you did, your 
girls would be no better off—you have put an end to any prospects 
they may have had !’ 

‘I am not thinking of them or of their prospects. I am 
thinking of you. It was my duty to tell you that arsenic had 
been given to you, and I have told you. I don’t say that it was 
given by Juliet. I only say that her manner was very strange all 
that day, and that she was the only person about you who had any 
motive to commit such a crime. Remember that you are warned, 
and you may as well know that you very nearly died.’ 

‘I don’t believe one word of it,’ she remarked calmly. ‘ How- 
ever, I suppose I must say that I am very much obliged to you 
for the warning that you have given me at poor Juliet’s expense. 
I only hope that your motives for aspersing her are as honest ax 
you wish me to believe. I am clear-sighted, George Bransby— 
re-markably clear-sighted—and I am not going to be led to be 
unjust to Juliet by you!’ 

Ten minutes later, Mrs. Caradoc, weak with her recent illness, 
and Juliet, worn and wan with many a sad day and night of 
painful thoughts, drove away to the station, leaving the Bransbys 
divided between distress and anger at the manner of their depar- 
ture. ‘Poor aunt did not even say one kind word to us,’ said the 
girls, 

Shortly afterwards they found that she had at all events 
thought kindly of them, for on her dressing-table were three 
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envelopes addressed respectively to Milly, Mary, and Lucy. Each 
contained a cheque for fifty pounds, and there was a letter ad- 
dressed to the three to tell them that she loved them all, and 
longed to have one of them always with her, and never could for- 
give their father for refusing it. ‘This small sum of money,’ she 
wrote, ‘is to be spent on yourselves altogether, and I will send 
you the same amount annually. I wish you to dress better, and 
especially in the matter of hats. Buy something more opulent- 
looking—yours are too plain. I should like you, for my sake, to 
write your second name Caradoc as I do, and not Cradock ; but I 
know it is of no use for me to request this, as your father will be 
so against it.’ 

‘Father,’ implored the girls, with tears in their eyes, ‘don’t be 
against it. Let us spell our names as she likes.’ 

‘Poor Mrs. Cradock !’ said he; ‘ she is not such a bad woman 
after all; but how can she care about such a thing as that ?’ 

‘Mayn’t we do it?’ the girls repeated. 

‘I am afraid not,’ said he; but he was thinking of her, and, 
strange to say, with little or no resentment. In this he was con- 
sistent. He took the privilege of saying what he thought, and 
allowed others to do the same. He went out feeling very sad and 
apprehensive. ‘If she had but been steady to her resolution to 
part with Juliet!’ he said to himself. ‘There will be more 
trouble! There will infallibly be more trouble! There is some- 
thing about this that I shall never be able to fathom.’ 


(To be continued.) 














Reminiscences of St. Petersburg Society. 


T was towards the end of April 1844, that, after a favourable 
voyage from Lubeck, I found myself approaching the port 
and fortress of Cronstadt. The season was unusually early. We 
had, it is true, dodged a good deal of ice in the Baltic, but the 
indefinable sense of spring was in the air, and no fear was 
entertained of any return of frost. I was accompanied by an 
elderly woman—an old family servant—Anderson by name, who 
would have gone with me to the end of the world, and was the 
most upright and plain-spoken of her class. She acted as maid, 
and also, unconsciously, a little as chaperon. We stood together 
on the deck as we neared the island, which is so low, and its 
fortifications so heavy, that the captain of our vessel had 
impressed me with the conviction that a general discharge of her 
guns would sink her. Morally speaking, the fortress of Cronstadt, 
strong, ugly, and overbearing in look, is a typical frontispiece to 
a land of despotism and oppression. Our luggage, meanwhile, 
was piled on the deck, our handbags and baskets being also taken 
from us; all, large or small, being tied together with a kind 
of dirty tape with its ends lead-sealed, a sentinel placed over it, 
and at last, with ourselves, transferred to the deck of a small 
steamer bound for St. Petersburg; the Neva, which we now 
entered, being too shallow to admit an ordinary-sized vessel. 
The passage against the stream was slow, taking between 
three and four hours. Among the passengers was a poor 
German woman with a baby; and after an hour or two baby 
became hungry, and signified the fact in audible tones. The 
mother rose and walked to the pile of luggage, on which, lead- 
sealed like the rest, lay a homely basket with the neck of a 
bottle containing milk protruding from it. She stretched out her 
one free arm to take it, but in a momenta strong hand seized 
hers, and so roughly that it was a wonder the bottle was not 
broken. Baby was old enough to know what a bottle meant; and 
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now roared louder than before. Both Anderson and I were on our 
feet in a moment. ‘Why, goodness gracious me!’ said my 
honest soul, ‘they are not going to starve that baby! Did I 
ever!’ Still that rough, strong hand held the bottle, as if in a 
vice. ‘ Tamoshna’ (contraband) was the only answer to the poor 
mother’s appeal. I had observed the man eyeing the baby with 
suspicion, evidently thinking it some contrivance for cheating the 
Custom House, At this moment a quiet French gentleman, one 
of our fellow-passengers, stepped forward and put something into 
the fellow’s ready hand, saying, as he returned to his seat, ‘ Avec 
cette canaille il faut parler rouble ’—a proverb in Russia. By this 
time the bottle was at baby’s thirsty lips, 

The banks of the Neva, hardly higher than the swamps on 
each side, were not inviting in any sense, The man who dis- 
dained all considerations of fitness in choosing the site of his 
capital was not likely to trouble his mind with considerations of 
the picturesque, Peter was a strange hybrid between barbarism 
and surface-civilisation. He cared for the mechanical arts of life, 
not for its humanities or decencies, and his subjects knew as little 
of the one as of the other. The Baltic would seem to have 
been a nursery for royal monstrosities. We have only to 
think of Christina of Sweden, of Charles XII., and of Peter. 
The two first-named were decidedly mad, but the last only so 
far so as all despots inevitably become. History has granted him 
an energy, which never rested, but its aims were as often useless or 
pernicious, and carried out with the total denial. of that first law 
of civilisation—respect for human life. The man can hardly 
be called ‘Great’ who chose the position of Petersburg with- 
out reference to convenience, health, or commerce—to wit, the 
shallowness of the river, which is the only highway to her. To 
the foundations alone the lives of above 100,000 poor nameless 
fellow-creatures were sacrificed, and no conditions of the dearest- 
bought luxury that the modern world has seen have yet glossed 
over the stupendous stupidity of that mistake; the more stupid 
still when we know that the little town of Reval, which lies about 
300 miles to the south, has an admirable harbour, between 
which and America a merchant vessel may come and go twice in 
the open season, whilst between America and Petersburg it can 
only go once. 

Petersburg is so sunk in those waters which periodically 
inundate her, and which await only the concurrence of three 
causes—high tide, west wind, and ice passage—to demolish her, 
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that we had hardly a sign of her existence till we found ourselves 
abreast of the English Quay and within the jaws of the Custom 
House. I will not trouble the reader with an account of our slow 
and crooked passage through that form of Russian administration. 
Here there was also no other alternative than to ‘ speak rouble,’ 
and that much oftener than] liked. More than once also I had to 
pacify my Anderson’s honest indignation at the proceedings of a 
surly brute, with very dirty hands, who plunged them into my 
bags and boxes, tearing out their sacred contents helter-skelter on 
to the grimy floor. She had very hazy ideas of what the words 
‘contraband’ and ‘ duty’ had to do with my wardrobe. His dis- 
respect for a particular dress which he hauled out by main force 
was too much forher. ‘Put that down this minute, sir! My 
young lady’s dresses is no business of yours. I wonder what you 
will do next ; and your hands. so filthy too!’ A hearty laugh did 
me good, and many such did Anderson give me on that journey. 
In due time the tedious operation came to an end, and the hungry 
and weary travellers found rest and refreshment in Mrs. Wilson’s 
pension, then the only English refuge in Petersburg. After the 
expiration of a week I was bound to hospitable Russian friends, 
at their hotel on the Fontanka Canal, who had kindly engaged to 
introduce me to the society, par excellence, of the capital. Mean- 
while I drove about with Anderson and with an intelligent 
laquais de place, and saw the chief streets and buildings. By 
this time, however, most people have heard of the wooden pave- 
ments of the Nevski Prospect, now no lenger novel, of the gilt 
spire of the Fortress, of the many-domed churches, of the 
droschkies and of their bearded and caftaned drivers, and of the 
brow-beaten and miserable-looking soldiery. But the feature 
that stands out prominent before all is the character, already 
alluded to, of the Founder, which still continues to impress itself 
on the city. The ambition of the Russian is evidently concentrated 
on tours de force, represented by feats of size and difficulty. He 
must have the largest cathedral, the Isaac’s Church ; the longest 
fagade, the ‘Cadetten Corps;’ the tallest column, the Alex- 
ander Saiule; and, if possible, he must have them all of one 
piece. The flight of steps up to the Isaac’s Church are one 
enormous block of granite. The base and pedestal of the Alex- 
ander column, 25 feet high, another. This column, erected by 
Nicholas to his brother Alexander, is not without its peculiarly 
Russian moral. The Emperor ordered the excavation of a shaft’of 
granite of 80 feet long, believed to be the utmost length that 
L2 
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could be found. The order was peremptory ; and a monolith of 
no less than 98 feet was discovered. But under a despotism it is 
safer to obey another than to think for oneself. Slaves go by the 
letter. Accordingly, to Nicholas’s exasperation, his orders were 
strictly carried out and the superfluous 18 feet cut off. This was 
‘Es muss’ in the wrong direction ! 

By this time my Russian friends had returned to Petersburg, 
and I was admitted into a sphere seldom so graciously thrown 
open to a foreign guest. In Russia the favour of the sovereign 
is the sole rule of precedence, and in virtue of that my kind host, 
Count B , was ‘ even as Pharaoh in the land.’ Fortunate was 
it for his fellow-subjects that he was so, for he was not only just 
and good, but absolutely discreet ; without which all his goodness 
would have availed little. And fortunate also was it for Nicholas 
that he involuntarily submitted to his influence. It was no 
question of Greek meeting Greek. It was rather the ascendency of 
what the impatient and impetuous despot most needed. The secret 
was that Count B stood in no awe of his tremendous master, 
and that his gentle and humane character moved freely even 
within the circle of that irascible temper and iron will. It was 
rather Nicholas who stood in awe of the man who never flattered 
him, who could even, when needful, contradict him, and who he 
knew would only speak the truth, however courteously, sometimes 
diplomatically, but always firmly. With every imaginable post 
centring in him—from high military command, and command of 
the Gendarmerie, and that of the Secret Police, to censor of the 
theatres—there was endless business to transact, and Count B 
was with his Imperial master every morning by ten o’clock, and 
dined with him once a week at four. 

Of course no allusion to politics was ever heard in Count 
B —’s house. The thing and the word were alike tabooed. 
On the other hand, I could not fail in that house to hear all the 
good that could be said of the sovereign—of his courage, as in the 
military insurrection that preceded his advent to the throne; of 
his desire to do right according to his light; of his readiness in 
an emergency. One anecdote struck me much. When the 
Winter Palace was on fire, he was in all parts of it, advising, 
encouraging, and directing; and much valuable property was 
saved by his personal help. On entering a large saloon, already 
full of smoke, he saw that several workmen were dangerously 
engaged in labouring to detach a splendid mirror. He snatched 
a heavy implement, and dashing it against the glass shivered it 
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to pieces, then told the men to escape, and was the last himself 
to leave. It will be believed that I was anxious to see this man 
of endless emportements and terrible mistakes, but of somewhat 
heroic mould, and described by all as ‘le plus bel homme de son 
temps.’ There was even less reserve in speaking of the Empress— 
sister of the old Emperor William of Germany—to whom many 
of the Emperor’s faults were ascribed. He was then, at forty-two, 
in the full vigour of life; she was forty, with only two pursuits, 
pleasure and dress. The first of the two had already left her a 
palsied old woman ; the last never left her. No longer able to 
enjoy what had become her chief enjoyment, she was summarily 
described to me as ‘la femme la plus malheureuse de l’empire.’ 
Of the two august personages, I was destined to see her first, and 
that strictly in character. Prince P , par excellence le 
Ministre de la Cour, and the special keeper of the Empress’s 
person and jewels, had boxes at all the theatres either opposite 
or next to the Imperial box. These were placed at Count B ’s 
disposition, and at the first theatre to which I was taken I found 
myself, but for the interposition of a slender gilt column, seated 
next the Empress. Her Majesty was by no means a tranquil 
neighbour. She fidgeted incessantly, beat what is called ‘the 
devil’s tattoo,’ and restlessly examined her rings and bracelets, 
which blazed with diamonds. I knew from report that she was 
cased in flannel, over which was a splendid evening dress. I 
witnessed now what might be called a change of scene, which I 
fancy was unique in the annals of modern royalty. A large with- 
drawing room was behind the Imperial box, in which I could see 
several female attendants and some large bandboxes. Without 
turning my head offensively in her Majesty’s direction, I saw that 
Taglioni, who was dancing her best in a piece called L’Ombre, 
was not engaging her attention, which seemed to be as closely 
riveted on the sleeve of her dress as if she had never seen 
sumptuous pink satin before. She now rose suddenly, but rest- 
lessly, as if the moment for some important decision had come, 
and withdrew to what evidently served as her chambre de 
toilette. In due time the Imperial lady emerged to the view of 
her subjects still more gorgeously arrayed than before—a change 
which extended even to her bracelets, for, as her attenuated arm 
rested on the narrow partition which divided us, I saw that fresh 
splendours had replaced those I had observed before. So sudden 
and unforeseen were her Majesty’s decisions that Prince P ; 
whom I have mentioned as the State guardian of her person and 
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jewels, sometimes suffered considerable embarrassment as to how 
to fulfil his duties. A story was current in Petersburg of an 
instance in kind. The Empress had set her heart on visiting a 
small bathing place not far from Munich, called Tegern See, 
famed for the strengthening virtues of its air and water. Tegern 
See was not precisely the place in which to wear diamonds. Still, 
Prince P was well aware that her own enormous private 
collection would accompany her, but he was unprepared to hear 
her announce her intention of taking the Crown diamonds as well. 
To oppose her Majesty was out of the question. Petersburg is 
famous for the best setters of jewellery, and secret-service money is 
without stint; he therefore evaded the difficulty by ordering a 
complete fac-simile set in paste. His Highness prided himself on 
this stroke of policy. The secret was only kept from those two 
personages to whom no one could tell it, but all la haute volée 
enjoyed it cordially. 

Hitherto I had not seen the Emperor except like a passing 
vision as he dashed along the Nevski Prospect with streaming 
plumes in a one- horse sledge ; or it might be at the opposite box 
in the theatre, where all scrutiny of the Imperial family through a 
lorgnette was forbidden. But there were still two masked balls 
due before the season closed, and that was a stage on which he 
was sure to appear. For though the Empress had perforce relin- 
quished a form of excitement her health no longer permitted, her 
consort, strange to say, seemed to have the more eagerly taken it 
up. I was now initiated into the mysteries of these amusements, 
which were curiously calculated to attract the idle and thoughtless 
women of a vicious capital. In one sense they might be regarded 
as a species of rehearsal of female emancipation. The tables were 
turned, and that in a way which gave the amusement peculiar 
piquancy, for the ladies alone were masked. No lord of the creation 
presumed to assume the incognito, and that from no chivalrous or 
gallant motive, but from reasons of a far more peremptory kind. 
No soldier is allowed, whatsoever the motive, to throw off his uni- 
form, except for his dressing gown ; andas in Russian society nine 
men out of ten are military, it had become the rule for all alike to 
go unmasked. Thus the weaker sex found itself for once in pos- 
session of the field. Under these circumstances our readers 
ean readily fill up the programme. A mask represents the 
essence of the clandestine, and to intriguer or mystify whom 
they pleased, from the Emper downwards, and that with impu- 


nity, was a temptation which few young and giddy women (to say 
no worse) could resist. 
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That I should witness this scene, which I could only do by 
taking part in it, was a matter of course; and a plan was proposed 
which it was thought would give it greater zest. A relative of 
my excellent hostess was of the same rather unusual height as 
myself. With the intuition of genius this lady saw the tempting 
complications sure to ensue on our going dressed so strictly alike 
as not to be distinguished. No plan could be more easily carried 
out: the same domino (a kind of short black silk cloak) trimmed 
with the same pink quilling ; the same mask, leaving siits for the 
eyes, and terminating with a border of black silk over the mouth 
—voila tout. I must own that it did occur to me that there . 
might be some indiscretion—not to say imprudence—involved in 
this scheme. But that it was not quite fair to engage a young 
and inexperienced English guest in it did not enter my head, 
nor, I am sure, the heads of those kind friends who promoted it. 
It was simply a plan for me to witness a fashionable form of 
amusement, and, above all, to see and to intriguer the Emperor, _ 
which my kind friends insisted on my doing, and in which they 
paid me the compliment to think I should be successful. I wasa 
little surprised by the preparations made to insure our incognito. 
The lady to whom I was to serve as double would not use her 
own carriage and servants, but engaged both new, and under a 
feigned name, for the occasion. It was difficult to explain to my 
good Anderson the sort of amusement on which I was bound; a 
ball she could understand, but why I should go in such a queer 
dowdy dress she could not comprehend. The mask was the 
crucial puzzle. Why should I cover up my face? I need not be 
ashamed of it—she wasn’t. Besides, nobody would know me. 
‘But you will take it off when you get there, won’t you?’ The 
evening came, and two figures, each the exact repetition of the 
other, stood side by side before a great cheval glass. The effect 
was more than startling, it was absolutely weird. I did not know 
which was myself. Anderson came in and shrank back. ‘ Gracious 
goodness me! which is you, ma'am? I can’t for my life tell.’ I 
saw she was struggling with emotion. I put out my hand, and 
the wring she gave it showed the anxiety of the faithful heart. 
There was something in the whole proceeding which jarred upon 
her; it was not open and true, and she was always the soul of both. 
‘I wish I was going with you,’ she said with emotion, and so 
perhaps did I. 

We reached a huge building—I forget in what part of Peters- 
burg—passed through a fine suite of rooms, and entered what is 
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ealled, in foreign priggery, the Salle de Noblesse—the superb- 
est salle in Europe—encircled by a piazza of marble columns, 
and leading by marble steps at six different places down to the 
ball-room. Round the piazza, up and down the steps, and in the 
salle, were thronging no less than two thousand seven hundred 
people; the smaller, feminine—half masked like myself. It 
required some nerve to plunge into this crowd. I clung to my 
companion, but the care of me was no part of her programme. 
She cast me off pitilessly, telling me there would be no fun if we 
were seen together, gave me the agreed consigne—pointed. out 
. a column where we should meet on leaving, and cautioned me 
that if, by accident, we were thrown together, I should instantly 
seek some seat, so as to conceal our similarity. She then plunged 
into the giddy vortex, and I just saw her hook her arm into that 
of a gentleman. A seat was within sight, and I made my way to 
it ; but, however near, it was not easy to reach. I seemed to run 
the gauntlet through a file of gentlemen; being intercepted by 
signs, taps, shakes of the hand, and offers of the arm; but once 
seated it was the rule to leave a mask in comparative peace. 
Here, therefore, I rested and surveyed the strange scene. The 
men, most of them, had masked women on their arms—-some 
serious and dull, others whispering and giggling—the super- 
fluous men, not so flatteringly chosen, grouping round a couple 
here and there, who talked loud and promised amusement. 
Suddenly the crowd fell back, and a tall figure appeared encom- 
passed by a circle which moved with him, but kept at the same 
distance, as if spell-bound. I saw at once it was the Emperor. 
He had evidently just entered, and bent his steps close tome. I 
had time to observe him, and did so carefully. A finer specimen 
of male humanity it was impossible to see. Tall, grandly deve- 
loped, and on a colossal scale, he towered above all. His head 
was strictly Grecian, with forehead and nose in one grand line, 
chin and jawbone strongly pronounced; his eyes large and blue, 
with an expression of calmness, dignity, and coldness, which awed 
everyone ; his mouth smiled, his eyes never. He stood still, as 
if waiting to be attacked. Then two masks came up; one of them 
evidently asked for his hand, and he gave one to each. Then 
their courage seemed to fail, and both retreated, the one pulling 
the other. He evidently remonstrated, and said a few words 
which I did not catch. He was soon assailed again. A little 
mask came up, and, snatching his grand arm familiarly, carried 
him off into the receding crowd. I watched that tall figure as 
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long as my eyes could follow it. It is not bon genre to disturb a 
mask when in possession of a gentleman’s arm; it is for her to 
send him about his business when she is tired of him. When I 
next caught sight of that magnificent figure the little woman had 
abdicated, and the arm which wielded the destinies of above 
ninety millions was engrossed by a much taller figure. There was 
no mistaking the present incumbent; it was my double! Of 
course I watched them, and but for her prohibition should have 
followed them. I could not make out whether tne Emperor was 
amused or not. Madame de S was not famed for wit, nor 
even for its substitute, sauciness ; she was talking rather emphati- 
cally ; but Nicholas’s expression was rather that of a man listening 
toa lecture. Losing sight of them, I now felt it time to join in 
the game myself. 

The Emperor’s mania for these entertainments is extended, 
nolens volens, to his chief officers—old and young, grave and gay, 
all have to dance to the same tune. I soon recognised a poor 
man in gorgeous uniform whom I knew to be sinking under the 
weight of a domestic affliction which was the talk of Petersburg. 
He had lost, by scarlet fever, five children out of six. He looked 
like a ghost (a ghost under the light of seventy-five enormous 
chandeliers), but did not venture to be absent. I went to him 
and took his arm. This, my first initiation into the mysteries of 
‘intriguing,’ was out of rule. And yet not quite so; for it will 
readily be believed that though most people enter these walls with 
light hearts and lighter purposes, yet that some are there on 
anxious errands. It is so needful to let the Czar or his chief 
functionaries know facts which cannot otherwise be conveyed 
to them, that this disguise is assumed to plead either the 
innocence or the extenuating circumstances of some loved and 
long-imprisoned one, and is known to have been so done with 
success. Happily, poor Baron 8 ’s sorrow could be assuaged by 
no earthly despot. He looked mournfully at me, and only said, 
‘Vous me faites trop d’honneur, madame; vous me trouverez un 
trés triste compagnon.’ At all events he found me a sympathising 
one, for I ventured to speak from my heart’s abundance, and after 
a few earnest words we parted with a warm shake of the hand. 
He ought to have recognised me, for we had met before, but the 
sad preoccupation of his thoughts interposed a more effective 
barrier than even my mask. How my good Russian friends would 
have quizzed me for going to a masquerade to console a poor man 
for the loss of his children ; so I kept that episode to myself. 
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It was now time for me to act according to the rule of the 
place. At this moment I caught sight of a young Russian count, 
whom I had known at the Russian Embassy in London. I took 
his arm, evidently to his astonishment, and soon intrigued him 
almost out of his senses by reminding him of a certain ball at a 
certain house, and of a certain duel which ensued from it, which 
astonished him still more. Having thus reduced him to a state 
of impotent wonder, and knowing him to be vain of his person, I 
cruelly informed him that he was both enlaidi and engraissé, 
which was but too true. By this time an easy laugh against him 
was raised from a gathering circle. Iadvised him then to pick up 
some lady who knew less about him, and threw him off, 

Meanwhile the confusion occasioned by two versions of appa- 
rently the same individual began to appear. It was like the old 
game of cross-questions and crooked answers, all @ tort et a 
travers. Of course, I kept up the imbroglio all in my power; 
not always well pleased with the signs of the latitude my double 
evidently allowed herself in the way of assignations for the next 
ball, &c. &e. One instance of confusion was rather amusing. A 
little pert-looking young officer, with the Peobraschenky regiment 
uniform, came up. ‘Ah, madame! J’espére que vous m’avez 
pardonné ; mais, yous savez, on parle la vérité dans un bal*masqué, 
et il faut avouer que vous avez le pied un peu gros.’ ‘Gros, 
monsieur?’ (I prided myself a little on my feet) involuntarily 
holding up the impeached member, trimly clad in the black satin 
sandalled slipper of the time. ‘Gros, monsieur! Que voulez- 
vous?’ He gazed astonished. ‘ Mais, diable, vous aviez joliment 
emballé votre pied tout 4 ’heure.’ The laugh went round at the 
little man’s expense, while I was pursued with ‘ De grace, madame, 
laissez-moi voir un peu ;’ ‘ et moi, et moi,’ till I was out of hearing. 

I now caught sight of my kind host, Count B-——, and knowing 
that he inspired almost as much awe as his Imperial master, I 
took his arm as a harbour of refuge. ‘I know you,’ he said. 
‘Madame de 8 is in that division,’ pointing to a dense crowd at 
one of the doors. ‘Keep aloof from her. Have you intrigué the 
Emperor?’ ‘No, indeed not, I should he frightened to death.’ 
‘No need for that, chére dame, you will find him as gentle as a 
lamb. And he likes tall women, although he has not a regiment 
of them, like Frederick the Great.’ ‘But Madame de § has 
attacked him already. I saw her on his arm.’ ‘All the more 
fun,’ he said, ‘ you will mystify him the better. Promise me.’ I 
gave no promise, 
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The favourite vanity of Russians, that of speaking foreign 
languages, comes into play of course at a masked ball, as a 
means of discovering the nationality, and also to a certain 
degree the social position of the mask. I went through a regular 
catechism on that point more than once. ‘ Par exemple, madame, 
vous parlez le francais assez bien.’ ‘Aussi bien que vous, 
monsieur.—‘ Ah! la petite impertinente! Mais gavarite li pa 
russki ?’ (parlez-vous le russe?) ‘Nemenoschko’ (slightly).—‘ Und 
sprechen Sie Deutsch auch?’ ‘Ja wohl, und besser wie Sie.’— 
‘Encore la petite impertinente. Et l’Italien?’ ‘Si, ma poco,’— 
‘Et possiblement l’Espagnol?’ ‘No mucho.’—‘ Ah! vous étes 
une vraie polyglote. Mais Anglais?’ ‘A leetle.—‘ On voit 
que vous n’étes pas fort dans l’Anglais. Tant mieux pour vous, 
madame! Soyez contente; c’est le peuple le plus détestable au 
monde.’ This would have been too much for a saint. So I broke 
out: ‘No, sir, I beg your pardon; the best, the noblest, the 
wisest, the freest—you know what I mean—the freest in the 
world.’ My adversary stood speechless with astonishment, anda 
slight murmur, not of disapprobation, arose from the crowd col- 
lected round us as I turned away. Doubtless some spy—for these 
gentry are known to frequent masquerades, and to speak all 
languages—made a note for future use of a tall woman in a black 
domino, and with a small foot, who endeavoured to incite the 
lieges against the Government. This is a specimen of the 
bétises which pass for wit. Many minutes had not elapsed 
before I was cross-questioned again, and again affected to disown 
my native tongue. When a grave-looking gentleman who stood 
by said: ‘ Madame, I will tell you one thing: you. may pretend 
not to speak English, but, cependant, you are an Englishwoman 
or le diable. You have betrayed yourself by your “Oh non! Oh 
oui!” Only the English use the interjection “oh” to everything. 
“Oh! how nice!” “Oh! how pretty!” Ihave unmasked you here.’ 
I could only ejaculate, as I was bound to do, ‘Oh, yes!’ We both 
laughed heartily, which immediately attracted a crowd, glad of 
any crumbs of amusement in this dullest of all places ; and while 
he related the story I made off, followed by vociferous repetitions 
of ‘Oh, yes, ‘Oh, no!’ ‘Oh! how nice!’ Just at this moment 
I encountered my double in the crowd, and immediately effaced 
myself by sinking on a seat ; while she stalked on, and I saw my 
grave gentleman accost and hammer away at her, in English, of 
which she did not understand one word. 

There is no place like a masquerade for convincing us of the 
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important part played, in all social intercourse, by the human 
countenance. Without that title-page to the book within we run 
the risk either of reading amiss or of not reading at all. How 
dreadful it would be, for example, for all parties, if, with woman’s 
prerogative of saying what she does not mean with one feature, 
she had not the equal facility of unsaying it with another! But 
under a mask, however articulate the voice, the face is dumb. 
Generally speaking, the lips can say but little that the eyes, if 
they so will, cannot contradict. But through the slits of the 
mask the eyes are unintelligible. Without the expression con- 
veyed by the movement of the lids and lashes they are but a 
patch, of which we hardly see the colour, and which the oldest 
friend or most ardent lover would not recognise. This is why a 
masquerade of only women is for the most part deficient in go 
and repartee. The women may be divided under three heads— 
the shy, the bold, and the stupid. The shy say timid things; the 
bold, rude things ; and the stupid say nothing at all. Isat by a 
good deal, and these were the fruits of my observation. Here 
and there a clever woman drew a crowd round her, or a couple of 
saucy, flirting minxes badgered and bantered a poor man merci- 
lessly, and shot their little pertnesses at the bystanders, and were 
followed wherever they moved. Of course I watched Nieholas, 
and saw him accosted and dragged about, in humiliating fashion, 
by all three varieties. With the shy, who generally bore signs of 
good breeding, he was evidently courteous, and desirous to put 
them at their ease. With the bold he was as evidently at his 
ease, and the freest relations were apparently quickly established 
between them. The stupid soon let go of his arm; while the 
saucy minxes—generally, I was told, some milliners’ apprentices— 
who pulled him here and there at their caprice, were his favourite 
companions. Had I been a Russian this exhibition would have 
sorely tried my loyalty. 

. More than once I rose from my seat determined to try my 
chance with this impersonation of earthly power, but, after 
attempting to approach him two or three times, and always finding 
his back turned, I fancied that he really meant to avoid me, and 
gave up the idea. The evening had now worn away, and the 
time was approaching for the appointment with my double, when 
again Count B came up with the same question, ‘ Avez-vous 
intrigué l’Empereur?’ and on hearing my answer urged me to 
accost him at once. ‘ Courage,’ he added ; ‘ vous lui plairez; je le 
connais—and don’t hesitate to tell him you are an Englishwoman.’ 
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‘Do you keep near,’ I replied. We soon saw the tall figure, and 
I approached him, determined to be neither shy nor stupid, 
but feeling the strongest incarnation of both. He could not 
mistake my intention, nor I his scowl. ‘Je vous ai déja dit, 
madame, que je suis fatigué.’ ‘Il se peut, Sire, I ventured to 
say, ‘que vous vous étes trompé.’ ‘Trompé? Non, je ne me 
trompe pas.’ I took refuge in the universal answer of an inferior, 
‘Schlussus’ (I obey). He darted a quick glance at me as, with a 
deep curtsey, I turned away. Count B was at hand. He had 
watched the little seene. ‘Ah! Je comprends; but you did all 
right.’ He said no more ; and then added, ‘I have seen Madame de 
S——- and told her I would take you home ; Iam sure you must be 
tired. The next morning I was cross-questioned by my hostess and 
her daughters. Like the Count, they all said, ‘ Ah! Je comprends.’ 

Meanwhile the Count was as usual with the Emperor by ten 
o'clock, and the subject of the ball of the preceding evening soon 
came up. ‘I saw your Majesty make a great mistake. That tall 
mask would have amused you, Sire.’ ‘Amused me! Why, she 
bored me to death. C’est la personne la plus ennuyante au 
monde. I could hardly get rid of her.’ So then the Count re- 
lated the plot that had been concerted, and the Emperor answered 
him, avec grand empressement, that he should be delighted to 
repair the mistake, and hoped I would give him the opportunity 
at the next and last ball of the season. I was assured by these 
kind friends that such an expression on his part (granting it to be 
true, of which I felt by no means sure) was no everyday occur- 
rence, but the greatest compliment he could pay to a lady, and 
on this they warmly dwelt. Compliment to me personally it cer- 
tainly was not, for, for aught he knew, I might be as ennuyante 
as Madame de § , and not so amusing as the chits I had seen 
dragging him about. At all events, I had no intention of being 
put to the test. It was not for me, however, to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of my Russian friends on this rather ticklish point. 
I hope, therefore, that I succeeded in convincing them how deeply 
I was impressed with the Imperial condescension, and not less 
with my determination that nothing in the whole world would 
induce meto enter a Petersburg masquerade again to amuse anyone. 

The night before, as my good Anderson had helped me to divest 
myself of my disguise, she had said in an appealing tone, ‘ You 
will never go to that place again.’ I answered emphatically, ‘ No, 
never,’ 
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The Evening Primrose. 


AD Evening Primrose, with your silken stole 
Hung delicately sunward, what a soul 
Looks from your patient eye! how frail and pale 
You stand among the flowerets! and your bowl 
Shows like a vanishing phantom of the grail. 






Young buds.that point a finger to the blue 
Crowd on your stem, and youth and hope are new, 
While the sap runs; yet scarcely has the sun 

Warmed twice upon your petals ere their hue 
Fails into pallidness of death begun. 






And strewn about the grass the blossoms hide 
The poor discoloured fragments of their pride, 
Or hang disconsolate with draggled vest, 

And clinging, sodden cerements, to abide 
The gradual working of the Alkahest, 






Was it for this you struggled into light ? 

That one brief day should crown a tedious night ? 
Was it for this you felt your way along 

The paths of natural growth, that from their height 

Shrill death should echo in your triumph song ? 





It may be so. There are who say the bliss 

Requites the pain ; yet could it be for this 
(God knows) you opened your sweet patient eyes 

To see the sun’s face once, and die in his kiss ? 
For me—you bloom again in Paradise, 


Nina FRANCES LAy arp, 








A Question of Penmanship. 


ONDON was itself. London had been scrubbed, and scraped, 

and dusted, and polished into its own glossy summer dress ; 

and the ever-recurring miracle which wakes anew to life the 

dormant energies of a certain quarter of the metropolis had been 
achieved. 

Flowers bedecked the balconies; gay awnings and crimson 
blinds shaded the windows ; while the warm May air brought forth 
the buzzing gnats, and the sunshine danced into narrow streets 
and dingy mews, cheering highway and by-way alike, and making 
glad the heart of the poorest and dullest. 

Even the latest of late arrivals had taken place at last; even 
the people who cut their ‘season in town’ as short as possible, 
had elected that, if they were to have a season at all, it must begin 
forthwith ; and scarce a house that was going to be inhabited 
during the next few months, but had now its occupants. Lady 
Harlow had driven up to her own door in Eaton Square the 
evening before this little story opens. 

Lady Harlow never came early to town. She was a busy 
woman, who would have found scope for her energies on a desert 
island had she been deposited thereon, and who, it may thus be 
easily imagined, invariably took root in whatever spot she found 
herself for the nonce. Albeit the difficulty of tearing herself 
away from Eaton Square exceeded that of getting thither, she 
still found herself year by year one of the last of her set to arrive 
upon the scene. 

However, here her ladyship was, and her two little daughters, 
Felicia and Adela, with her. 

Sir John had been up some time—but Sir John was not a 
prominent feature of the Harlow establishment. He was a stupid, 
quiet man, who spent most of his time in ‘the House,’ and was of 
no account there—or elsewhere. At home the dead level of his 
indolent good humour did not, I am sorry to say, even win for 
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him the consideration of his own domestics; it was felt that any- 
thing would do for Sir John—and Sir John himself shared the 
feeling. 

With Lady Harlow the case was different. Her ladyship must 
be served smartly. Lady Harlow knew—or thought she knew— 
to a nicety all that went on beneath her roof; and although by 
no means an unamiable personage, she had an idea that subser- 
vience was her due, not merely on account of her position and 
rank, but still more because of the remarkable talents wherewith 
she had been endowed by Providence. 

For anyone to own to having been in the wrong, and to 
acknowledge Lady Harlow’s having been in the right, as toa point 
at issue, pleased Lady Harlow very much. She would not blame 
her poor antagonist for being in the wrong—not in the slightest ; 
it was quite to be expected that anyone who differed from a per- 
sonage so gifted with powers of reasoning and of insight as herself 
should be in error, and be ready to confess it. Lady Harlow would 
draw up her long neck and look quite benign when candour com- 
pelled such a confession (according to her views)—when shrewd- 
ness prompted such an easy way of obtaining her ladyship’s favour 
(according to fact). 

But if a foe of another mould held out stubbornly, refusing to 
see the force of Lady Harlow’s logic, or if—still more horrible to 
relate !—the recusant had the audacity to prove incontrovertibly 
that the great and wise Lady Harlow was in the wrong, such a 
foolhardy mortal never had much of a good time in Lady Harlow’s 
presence thereafter. 

We may now step into her ladyship’s boudoir, where, on the 
morning after her arrival in Eaton Square, she sat at her desk 
between the two windows. The desk was littered with papers, 
obviously the freight of one or two previous posts. 

‘I do dislike these type-writing women,’ muttered the lady, 
after a long, frowning silence. 

Then she tossed hither and thither a few of the envelopes. 

‘How am I to judge?’ she exclaimed presently. ‘I parti- 
cularly wish my girls to write proper hands, and how are they ever 
to be taught to do so if I engage a governess who uses a sort of 
sewing machine to write her own letters with? And how can I 
form any sort of opinion as to what a person is like, how she has 
been herself educated, what are her pretensions ?—and—and— 
everything—from a thing like a shop account or a hospital 
report ’—holding at arm’s length one of the offending docu- 
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ments. ‘Here are plenty of replies to my advertisement; but I 
have always been in the habit of gaining a good deal of informa- 
tion from the style and general air of a letter. To write a good 
letter, or a good note, is a very important part of a womans 
education ;—and here I am confronted by this new and atrocious 
habit, which baffles me completely! No, I will not consider any 
one of the type-written applications,’ all at once summed up the 
speaker, peremptorily. ‘They shall go into the waste-paper 
basket—every one of them—and that simplifies matters. I have 
now only these half-dozen to decide among. Come, that is better,’ 
and with a brighter brow she bent anew over the desk. 

One by one the remaining sheets were conscientiously gone 
through, and the merits of each duly weighed. 

‘Canon Passmore’s reference—three years in Paris; fond of 
music, and a pupil of the Academy,’ at length broke in short 
murmurs from Lady Harlow’s musing lips. ‘That sounds pro- 
mising ; not that I care much for three years in Paris, nor yet for 
the Academy, and I know nothing of Canon Passmore. The girls 
will have their own French mistress ; and I should never think of 
anyone but Heineman for their music; and Canon Passmore— 
who is Canon Passmore? I really don’t see that I need think so 
very much of this young lady’s “Canon Passmore.” And she 
writes an abominable hand—so thin, so weak. Of course she may 
be a very good governess, and I will not put her letter altogether 
aside ; but—no, I don’t like this hand either,’ turning to another 
epistle. ‘It is so bold and masculine—such gigantic characters ! 
Evidently this Miss Berry thinks she writes in a most dashing 
style. So she does. But a dashing style is about the most 
objectionable of all. So unfeminine! I should be sorry indeed if 
either Felicia or Adela were to cultivate a dashing style. Then 
this hand,’ turning over the pile anew, ‘this is a very odd hand, 
and Lady Harlow put out her lips meditatively. ‘It strikes me as 
being a sort of refuge hand—the hand of a person who cannot 
write in any other way, and so adopts this extraordinary backward 
‘movement, which reminds one of a runaway crab. I don’t think 
I care for that movement. Somehow it almost seems like an 
impertinence to address an application to a perfect stranger in a 
hand turned round the wrong way! And only six months’ 
reference, too!’ turning over the page. ‘That settles the ques- 
tion. I must have better references than that.’ 

As she spoke, Lady Harlow’s eye fell upon an envelope some- 
what smaller and more modest in its exterior than those she had 
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already broken open, and she perceived that from some cause or 
other it had hitherto lain concealed at the bottom of the débris. 
‘One I have not yet opened,’ she murmured. ‘ It is not from one of 
the governesses, however—at least I fancy not. Not a governess’s 
hand, I should say,’ taking a second glance at the address, as her 
fingers undid the fastenings. ‘ Now this is what I call elegant 
penmanship—something like my own’ (her ladyship fancied her 
own handwriting). ‘I should like Felicia and Addy to write just 
like this,’ proceeded the speaker, unfolding the sheet. ‘ Who is it 
from ?’ turning to the signature. ‘“‘ Muriel Kent”? “ Muriel 
Kent,” eh? Oh, it must be one of the applications, after all. 
Come, I am glad of that. At least I can find no fault with it, 
so far. Now let us see what Miss Muriel Kent has to say for 
herself.’ 

A long silence succeeded. Lady Harlow’s face was a treat to 
watch. It was an expressive face, and a good indicator. It 
habitually betrayed with correctness the general form matters 
were taking within her ladyship’s breast ! 

It now told that Lady Harlow was very much puzzled. 

She really was, although the reader may not so have thought, 
a fair judge of character, and she was a remarkably thorough- 
going woman. At the present moment these two qualifications 
were pulling her two several ways. The letter which she held in 
her hand found favour in her eyes, not only on account of its 
elegant penmanship, but also from the tone and style of its com- 
position. The expressions used were simple and refined. There 
was noattempt at grandeur, no adoption of the high hand, such 
as had jarred on her senses more than once in the preceding 
documents ; on the contrary, there was an undercurrent of some- 
thing almost like plaintiveness, which was not unpleasing. 

Lady Harlow felt a curious inclination to respond to the little 
humble note. 

But then, as has been said, Lady Harlow was a thorough- 
going, practical woman. It behoved her to find a governess up to 
the mark in all respects for her two young daughters. She desired to 
have the governess at once ; the girls should not be a day more than 
was absolutely necessary without instruction and supervision— 
and she had only parted with the retiring preceptress on the 
morning she started for town. Get a governess she would, and 
get one of whom she could say, ‘Such a treasure, my dear!’ at 
afternoon teas, it was her intention to do. 

Would Miss Muriel Kent fulfil this latter requirement? That 
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was the question. Miss Muriel Kent had not very much to say 
for herself. It was clear that she had never been to any place 
where it was a ‘score’ to have been. She had not studied music 
at Leipzig, nor languages at Paris. She had not even graduated 
at Newnham, nor at Girton. Neither did Lady Harlow’s new 
applicant refer to any dignitary of the Church or State asa backer 
and supporter. A very modest reference was made to an unknown 
lady, and a very simple list of qualifications was drawn up. 

Nevertheless, Lady Harlow could not dismiss the idea from her 
mind that this was the person of whom she was in search, and at 
length, in an unwonted fit of irrationality, she came to a decision. 
For once she would act upon impulse. 

‘I will see her before I see anyone else,’ she resolved. ‘At 
least I can but see Miss Muriel Kent; and if she seems as though 
she would suit, then I shall be saved the trouble of interviewing 
all these others.’ Having arrived at which conclusion, the 
speaker rapidly indited a few lines, appended the direction, ‘ Miss 
Muriel Kent, Hope Road, Addison Road, West Kensington ’— 
(‘I thought all Kensington was ‘‘ West,” ’ murmured she, as she 
did so)—and, ringing the bell, she then despatched the footman 
to the nearest, pillar-box, with injunctions to look which clearance 
the note would be in time for. 

‘Really her hand is very like my own,’ observed Lady Harlow, 
as she took up the young stranger’s letter once again. ‘I do 
hope Miss Muriel Kent will do for me ; for if there is one thing I 
care for more than another it is elegant penmanship.’ 


Even the dusty labyrinths of West Kensington wore something 
of a cheerful aspect on the bright May day in question. Even 
the air which later in the year would grow to be oppressive, and 
the sunlight which would become a glare, were cool and pleasant— 
while countless little rows of trees put forth their wealth of buds, 
and a sprinkling of pale green met the eye at every turn. 

In the window of one of the smallest houses of the neighbour- 
hood sat two girls, half in, half out. Thus they had been sitting 
for some little time, and it was apparent that a watch of some 
sort was being kept. Every few minutes one or other would 
stretch her neck to its furthest possible length, and strain her 
eyes in a given direction ; and every now and again the one who 
did so would exclaim, ‘I see him—I am sure I do!’ with asudden 
eagerness, which as suddenly would expire with a sigh of dis« 
appointment, ‘It wasn’t him after all,’ 
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At length, however, it appeared as though success were really 
about to crown patience and endurance. ‘He really is coming 
now!’ observed the same speaker, with an air of breathless 
satisfaction. ‘He is popping in and out—and popping every 
moment closer to us. Postmen cover the ground quickly; I 
must say that for them. There he pops out-again! He is only 
two pops away from us now, mother,’ to a lady who sat at work 
within. ‘Aren’t you excited, mother? I tell you the posty is 
only two—now he is only one away !—he will be here imme- 
diately ’—the syllables died from the speaker’s tongue—‘ he—he— 
© Muriel, he is actually coming!’ cried she, slipping off the 
window seat and flying round to the front door. 

The afternoon postman was indeed ascending the outer doorsteps. 

‘Poor Margy, she is so sanguine!’ smiled and sighed the 
girls’ mother, whose needle had not paused for a moment mean- 
while. ‘ Because the postman comes, she is convinced he brings 
a letter for you—and should there be a letter for you, she will be 
positive it is from Lady Harlow—and if it is from Lady Harlow, 
she will look upon your engagement as a matter of course.’ 

‘I know,’said Muriel, gently. Poor girl! she knew only too well. 

‘Still, mother,’ she hesitated—then murmured, ‘it is good 
always to hope; if we lose hope, we lose all we have left. Margy 
helps us both ‘ 

Something almost like a scream from without here made the 
speaker break off short. 

The front door had shut, the postman had pattered down the 
steps ; in flew Margy, with a large square envelope in her hand. 

‘It is—it is!’ were all the words for which she had breath. 

‘Now, Margy, my child,’ remonstrated Mrs. Kent, faintly 
smiling ; ‘ you are only preparing a disappointment for yourself, 
and think how many we have had already! Be reasonable, dear 
child. See, you have made poor Muriel quite pale. It is too 
bad to throw yourself into this wild state; and you know how it 
will be if, after all, there is nothing to be distracted about.’ 

‘Open it—open it!’ cried Margy, still on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion. ‘If I am not to be distracted, tell me quickly; let me 
know that: it is all over—that Eaton Square will have no dealings 
with Hope Road—that Lady Harlow has got another governess. 
Bless me, if she has, she has written enough about it—three 
sides of a sheet, and’ suddenly sobered, with the tone of her 
whole voice altered, Margaret Kent stood motionless on the spot 
where she had been dancing up and down before, while to the 
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exuberance of her previous spirits there succeeded a hush of 
almost petrified suspense. 

‘Is it—all—over?’ she muttered huskily at last. ‘ Muriel, 
you might just say if it is all over? Or—or what?’ 

‘It is not “all over”—certainly not all over—as far as I can 
make out, but it is so incoherent and illegible’°—(poor Lady 
Harlow !)—‘I will try and read it aloud,’ said Muriel, whose 
colour was now coming and going fast. ‘ Listen, dear mother, 
there really is something in this. It is from Lady Harlow.’ 

(‘ Of course we knew that,’ from Margy, in parentheses.) 

‘ And she says she has innumerable applications.’ 

(Margy, irrepressibly, ‘She is welcome to them all.’) 

‘But she fancies that I may suit her in some ways better than 
the rest,’ proceeded her sister, reading on, ‘and—oh dear me! 
what is all this about? I cannot make out this sprawling hand. 
It looks pretty, but it is most difficult to read. Something about 
a French mistress, and their own music-master. She goes into it 
all, mother, and she requires a personal interview ; and oh dear !— 
O Margy! listen to this ’--reading—‘ “Can you possibly call this 
evening between five and seven o'clock?” O Margy! what a 
blessing my bonnet is trimmed |’ 

Margy was as solemn as an owl. 

‘Well?’ exclaimed her sister, looking up, while a soft radiance 
overspread a cheek which was scarcely so round and youthful as it 
should have been. ‘ Well, dear? You see it has come—at last. 
Mother, it has come at last.’ 

The next moment, with a burst of tears, Muriel Kent had 
thrown herself on her knees beside the little horsehair sofa, and 
hidden her face in her mother’s lap. 

Margy glanced at her sister and walked to the window. But 
she saw nothing as she stood there, and did not know that she 
was trying to hum a tune. 

It had come at last. Jt, about which she had always been so 
confident, so buoyant. A good situation for Muriel, a situation 
such as other girls obtained, where they were valued, useful, 
happy, where her gentle sister could pursue the calm routine of a 
schoolroom life—which, strange to say, Muriel pined and thirsted 
after—as her daily duty. Muriel loved books and maps, and apt, 
intelligent, young girls. She had a knack of being beloved by 
them in return. It was no drudgery to her to teach. 

What Muriel Kent really felt to be drudgery was the narrow, 
pinching existence enforced by her present circumstances, To 
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be obliged to ponder incessantly over the means of barest 
livelihood ; to have to spend endless time and thought on weary 
contrivances for saving every penny which could be saved; to 
have no refuge from the one aim, no release from the one grip; 
it was sometimes almost more than Muriel Kent could bear. 

For weeks—nay, months—it had been the day-dream of the 
little family that Muriel should hear of an opening such as that 
now offered by Lady Harlow. Margy had neither received 
sufficient education, nor did she possess any of the qualifications 
necessary for holding a like post. She had three little scholars 
whom she instructed at home. That brought her in twenty 
pounds a year. It also left her at liberty to perform some of the 
housework which could not all be undertaken by the charwoman, 
who came in for the morning hours, and cooked the early dinner. 
The rest of the work was accomplished by the widow and her 
daughters conjointly; but it had been agreed upon in conclave 
that, should the elder obtain a good situation as daily governess 
with salary in proportion, the old charwoman should be exchanged 
for a young maid-of-all-work, and the whole ménage should 
assume a new aspect. 

‘ We should feel quite grand!’ Margy had averred. 

And now—now the grandeur was really about to come to pass! 

For of course, since the postman had brought a letter, and 
the letter had proved to be from Lady Harlow, and Lady Harlow 
had made an appointment, there remained only the final link to 
be added to the chain of miraculous circumstances, in the shape 
of Muriel’s returning from Eaton Square as the future governess 
of Lady Harlow’s daughters. 

‘Muriel had better have some tea before she sets off,’ said 
Mrs. Kent, who was the first to recover herself. ‘ Muriel, my 
darling, I am thankful that you are to go and see this lady at 
once, so that there will be no time for you to. work yourself up 
into a fever of anxiety and uncertainty. You must go off cheer- 
fully, and we will wait here patiently. If Margy could have gone 
with you!’ she paused. 

Muriel raised her head. 

‘It would not do for Margy to go with me,’ she replied, casting 
a tearful, smiling glance at the window, where Margy still stood 
humming an unmusical tune, and trying to think herself quite 
unconcerned. ‘ Margy has not the proper governess face. Besides 
which, it might look odd, and—and convey a sense of feebleness 
to Lady Harlow’s mind, if the person who desires to have the full 
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charge of her girls, cannot even come alone in quest of the situa- 
tion. She must think of me as a self-reliant, independent person— 
not as a female requiring support at a crisis. I mean to be as 
composed as herself. You will see, mother, that when I come 
home I shall have had a very satisfactory interview—as books say 
—and impressed Lady Harlow with a sense of my responsibility.’ 

‘ Still, you had better have some tea before you start,’ replied 
Mrs. Kent, smiling back at her. ‘Now, Margy dear, the tea. 
There is no time to lose. You will take a train from Addison 
Road—I wonder which train you will catch.’ 

‘No need to wonder,’ said Muriel, brightly. ‘We have it all 
at our finger ends. Margy and I made out the entire route this 
morning, did we not, Margy? It is just three o’clock now, and 
there is a train every half-hour, Shall I catch the next, or wait 
till four ?’ 

‘Oh, wait till four,’ said Mrs. Kent. 

‘Oh, catch the next,’ said Margy. 

After a while, however, even she was made to see that Muriel 
setting off in a scramble, without due preparation in the shape of 
food, and without having her hair done up afresh, and all her best 
things put slowly and carefully on, would not be Muriel at her 
best ; add to which, upon revision of Lady Harlow’s note, it did 
not appear that her ladyship suggested an earlier hour for meeting 
than five o’clock, so that all three presently agreed that it would 
probably meet her views better to be punctual to a moment at the 
appointed time, than to anticipate it. 

‘ Even the four o’clock train will bring me too early to Eaton 
Square,’ said Muriel, ‘ but I can hang about a little, and there is 
a clock on St. Peter’s Church. I can go by that.’ 

‘You would not care for me to come and hang about with 
you ?’ suggested her sister, somewhat wistfully. 

‘No, dear. Better not.’ Muriel could not well have put the 
feeling which prompted her negative into words. To her, Margy 
was her own beloved, merry-hearted, scatter-brained Margy, gay 
of tongue, and quick of eye—but she had an intuition that there 
were situations in which she was best without Margy. Margy 
occasionally required to be kept in order—on her present expedi- 
tion she had no wits to spare for keeping anyone in order. 

But Margy could walk with her to the station, and be there to 
meet her on her return, though she could not of course say for 
certain when that return might be; but she could guess that 
Lady Harlow would not at all events detain her above an hour, 
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and Margy finally agreed to allow for three-quarters, and not be 
vexed should the three-quarters extend to any length of ‘time. 

‘Every minute will mean something good—will mean a better 
and better chance of her liking you,’ quoth she, sententiously. 
‘The longer you are, the better —I shall say to myself. If she is 
not going to take you, she will soon get rid of you. So now, you 
go and dress, and I will see to the tea. Mother?’ pausing sug- 
gestively. 

‘Well, Margy ?’ 

‘I saw a few pennies on your dressing-table.’ 

‘Well, Margy ?’ 

‘I thought—would not Muriel—a hot cake for tea would only 
be threepence.’ 

‘ Dear, I am afraid I had put them by for stamps,’ said the 
widow, looking distressed. ‘You see we are so very short. But 
still, it seems a shame.’ 

‘Not in the least a shame,’ cried Muriel, interrupting cheer- 
fully. ‘ Nothing is a shame but that you should have two greedy 
daughters who want to steal your stamp money, and waste it upon 
luxuries. No, Margy, we will have no tea-cake. You go and 
boil the kettle, and cut some bread and butter. But if I come 
back to-night, Margy ’"—a light shone in the speaker’s eye—‘ if I 
come back engaged as Lady Harlow’s governess, you shall go and 
order anything you please. We will have a feast—oh, such a 
feast !—and I will pay for it out of my first quarter’s salary. 
Mother,’ cried the girl suddenly, ‘don’t look like that. What 
have I said? Have I said anything to hurt you?’ 

‘Hurt me!’ The poor woman smiled. ‘It is only that we 
have hoped so often,’ she murmured. It seemed to her she had 
heard the like prognostications uttered so many times ! 


‘Iam so glad I sent for you. It was really most fortunate. 
Among such a number of applications there was no small difficulty 
in making a selection, as I am sure you can understand, Miss 
Kent,’ said Lady Harlow, in accents of unmixed complacency. 
‘ Now that we have arranged everything so satisfactorily, I must 
really tell you how I came to single out your note for reply—for 
I have not answered another one, I assure you—but the truth is, 
I am something of a judge of character, and from your hand- 
writing and the manner in which you expressed yourself, I con- 
ceived a most favourable opinion of you.’ 


Miss Kent murmured something unintelligible, presumably an 
acknowledgment. 
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‘It really was almost Providential, continued the lady, who 
had a way of finding things that suited her ‘ almost Providential,’ 
and who was now in high good humour not only with having 
found the governess of whom she was in search, but with her own 
perspicuity in the matter. ‘I must tell you, Miss Kent, that I 
have a prejudice against more than one modern invention, but 
against none more than that most disagreeable, noisy, rattling 
machine called a “ type-writer.” I not only dislike a “type- 
writer,” but I dislike type-written communications. I detest 
them. They seem to me to be only fit for official documents— 
of course for them anything does that is clear and plain—but for 
the intercourse of private individuals, one ought no more to think 
of using a sort of stereotyped lettering, than of intoning in place 
of speaking when we meet face to face. I hope you agree with 
me—I hope these are your sentiments also?’ 

‘Certainly, Lady Harlow, I—I never use a type-writer,’ mur- 
mured the newly engaged young governess, modestly. ‘For one 
thing, I have not got one.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, Miss Kent. There is not such a 
thing in this house; nor ever will be, with my consent. But it 
was not only your frankly writing in your own natural hand,’ pro- 
ceeded Lady Harlow, as though her typing correspondents had 
been in league to impose upon her by so many forgeries—‘ it was 
your hand being such an elegant one, so charmingly formed—yes, 
indeed, oh, you must not disclaim—I always say what I think, 
and I believe I was so much struck with your penmanship that, if 
I come to consider the point dispassionately, I find it was that 
which lay at the bottom of my sending straight away for you.’ 

‘ 1—I—really—you are too kind,’ faltered Muriel Kent, ‘ but—- 

? 

“Nay, no buts; modesty is out of fashion, you know,’ inter- 
posed Lady Harlow, gaily. ‘And I only tell you this in order 
that you may teach your pupils, as well as you can, to write like 
you. It is so seldom one can say this to a governess ’-—(paren- 
thetically)—‘ the last we had wrote an atrocious hand, though she 
did very well in other respects. Then, I will not have a foreigner 
for the same reason. Their calligraphy is so peculiar. I don’t 
wish my daughters to write straight up and down like a German, 
or rambling round and round like an Italian! All that I require 
for them, at your hands, is plain English in all its branches, and 
that you are prepared to teach ; and this lady ’— touching a letter 
in her hand--‘ will vouch for your capability? I will see Mrs, 


but 
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Worsleigh the first thing to-morrow, and doubt not she will be able 
to satisfy me entirely. The terms are one hundred pounds a year, 
and the hours from nine to five while we are in town, and you will 
accompany us as resident governess when we leave for the country. 
Is that it ?’ 

‘TI will do my very best, Lady Harlow.’ 

‘Iam sure you will, my—my dear.’ It was not often Lady 
Harlow called anyone ‘ my dear;’ she had taken a strange fancy 
to Muriel Kent. 

Then the pupils elect were sent for ; and Muriel, who had been 
shy and embarrassed while her heart was throbbing with keenest 
emotions, was happier than before. 

For Felicia and Addy took after their father in a certain broad 
kindliness of aspect, while at the same time their intelligence 
was more on a par with that of their mother. 

They did not look stupid, and they did look amiable. The 
young stranger was soon at home with both. 

So that she did not leave the house in Eaton Square until the 
hour which had been allotted by Margy for the visit had long 
been outstayed, and Margy had gone home, torn in twain betwixt 
elation and disappointment. If Muriel had stayed because of 
anything good, that would be enough and more than enough to 
condone all unpunctuality ; but if, on the other hand, Muriel had 
only been tiresome and missed trains—or got into the wrong 
one—it would have been too bad of Muriel. 

She could not take off her things, she felt so restless, and so 
anxious. Once more she seated herself in the little shabby window, 
and looked out along the little shabby street. It was rather a 
quiet time, and few people were about. 

‘If only any one would come!’ muttered Margy, at last. 
‘I have looked—and looked—and—there she is!’ darting up. 
‘Mother, there’s Muriel! I will run to meet her; and look here, 
mother, I'll wave my handkerchief if it’s good,’ pulling the hand- 
kerchief from her pocket. ‘Just watch here on the step and 
you'll see,’ and away she ran. 

The meek widow stood still with her hand on the back ofa chair. 

‘It is as the Lord wills,’ she murmured, half aloud. ‘ Why 
should I be so troubled? The Lord will provide in His own time 
and place.’ 

And in another moment the handkerchief waved. . . . 

‘Oh, what a happy day this has been!’ sighed the younger 
sister softly, as- the two ascended the staircase to their little 
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chamber at bedtime. ‘Do you feel as if you could sleep, Muriel ? 
I don’t. I shall just lie awake thinking over it all—of what we 
must do to-morrow, and the things we must get for you—and 
how we must look after the new girl in place of the old crone 
below stairs—oh, it will be all so new and delightful !—and then 
in two months you are to get your first quarter’s salary, and go 
off to the country with them—I sha’n’t like that, but you will— 
and anyway it is glorious altogether!’ 

‘Remember, it is not absolutely certain.’ 

‘How not certain? You know what Mrs. Worsleigh will say. 
She will give you the best of characters, and she is in town, and 
Lady Harlow is to see her to-morrow. It is all as good as 
settled.’ 

Muriel said nothing. 

‘Well, good night,’ subjoined Margy, presently—Margy 
always slept with her mother—‘ good night, and pleasant dreams. 
We little thought we should have such a jolly “ good night” to 
say to each other, this time yesterday, did we? We had only 
sent off the letter then, and it did seem such a chance! You 
laughed at me, but even I knew, though I would not own it, what 
a mere chance it was.’ 


The door closed. 


Muriel Kent sank upon her knees, and her face fell into her 
hands. 


‘Oh God! help me in this great temptation!’ she cried 
aloud... . 

All night long the poor girl lay open-eyed, tossing hither and 
thither upon her little hard, hot bed. 

She saw it all, the trap she had innocently prepared for her- 
self! Little had she dreamed of its thus closing in upon her! 
It had seemed to her a very simple thing to ask a young friend, 
noted for graceful penmanship, to use this on her behalf, when 
addressing herself to an unknown correspondent. ‘I do write 
such a poor hand,’ Muriel had confided, ‘that I thought perhaps 
you would make up a pretty little note for me, Gertrude, and I 
will tell you exactly what to say.’ 

Gertrude had good-naturedly complied, and neither one nor 
other had given the matter a second thought. It had occurred 
to them that a well-directed envelope might insure an attentive 
perusal of a well-written note within; but that Lady Harlow 
should place any value on the handwriting of her would-be 
governess beyond receiving a favourable impression, which neither 
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of the two girls had seen any harm in endeavouring to make, had 
not entered their heads. 

Muriel had gone home, and frankly told her mother and 
sister that Gertrude Snow had written for her; and Mrs. Kent and 
Margy had said, ‘ Oh, yes,’ as they had often said ‘ Oh, yes’ before, 
when Gertrude had undertaken a similar office. 

How could Muriel tell them now that such assistance had 
in reality won the day ! 

But how could she ever look Lady Harlow in the face if she 
did not tell her the truth ? At first, when Lady Harlow had fallen 
to praising Miss Kent’s ‘ elegant penmanship’ she had been too 
much confused, and too suddenly confronted by the dreadful new 
idea, to take in clearly what such congratulations meant. She 
knew she had faintly attempted to disclaim, and that she had not 
been permitted to do so. She knew that Lady Harlow had autho- 
ritatively taken the subject out of her hands, and closed it herself. 

At the time it had seemed only a passing shadow, something 
strange and disturbing, threatening to blight her new-found 
happiness—but the shadow had passed ere she had fathomed its 
proportions, 

All had gone so well otherwise. The two little girls had been 
so cordial and responsive; Lady Harlow had been so gracious ; 
and, to crown all, Sir John had strolled in, and had been pre- 
sented eagerly by both Felicia and Addy at once, to ‘Miss Kent, 
our new governess.’ No demur had been made by their mamma ; 
indeed, Lady Harlow had only laughed in a way that meant Lady 
Harlow was entirely pleased. 

Muriel had come away almost happy again. She had stamped 
down the recollection of those few terrible minutes when she was 
feeling and acting a lie, in her heart. She had allowed her mother 
and her sister to rejoice. She had struggled to forget. 

But now! 


At an early hour Muriel Kent left the house. She begged to 
go alone, and would not disclose the nature of her errand. They 
would know, she said, soon enough ; but would they do this one 
thing out of love for her—ask no questions, speak to no one, and do 
nothing till her return? She would only be away an hour or two. 

‘What can it be?’ exclaimed Margy, in wonder, not unmixed 
with consternation. And ‘What can it be?’ marvelled Lady 
Harlow, when informed that Miss Kent was waiting below, and 
would be greatly obliged by a few moments’ interview. 


J 
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Then Muriel was shown up. 

‘ My dear, how ill youlook!’ (‘Surely she is not come to say 
she is not fit for the post?’ cogitated Lady Harlow, with a keen 
sense of vexation. ‘Dear me, how tiresome if it should be so! ’) 

‘I am not ill, Lady Harlow,’ Muriel’s voice was low and 
faltering, ‘ but I am worse. I am—an impostor.’ (Lady Harlow 
started.) ‘I did not mean it—indeed I did not mean it,’ pro- 
ceeded the trembling girl. ‘I had no idea—none indeed— 
that I was indebted to false pretences for your kind answer 
to my application—until I came here yesterday and heard 
you say that—-about the handwriting—my handwriting, which 
was not mine.’ (Lady Harlow began to perceive.) ‘I never 
thought—I never dreamed of there being anything wrong in 
doing it. I asked a friend who writes a better hand than I 
do, to write to you—she has often written for me—for us— 
before ; and—and—but oh! if I had known! ... And when 
you spoke about it yesterday,’ continued the poor girl, strug- 
gling to be calm, ‘I ought at once—at once—to have told 
you. But somehow I felt stunned, and I could not collect 
myself; and it seemed so strange to me—for we had never 
thought anything of it. But I was wrong, dreadfully, wickedly 
wrong. I let you go on thinking it was all right—and there 
were those two dear girls looking at me so kindly—I shall 
never be their governess now 

A sudden sob, and Muriel was weeping fast. 

Lady Harlow stood up, and laid her hand on the bowed 
shoulders. 

Her own eyelids were blinking, and her lips twitching. 

‘My dear,’ she said. ‘Look up, my dear; you are a brave 
girl, Ican respect brave people; and though you may say you 
are an impostor, J say you are both truthful and honest, and truth 
and honesty are more to be desired in a companion for my chil- 
dren than any manner of accomplishment. Miss Kent, we shall 
suit each other. You will enter on your duties as governess 
to-morrow, if you please.’ 

Nor, though Lady Harlow took other means to insure her 
daughters writing elegant hands, and still considered their doing 
so a matter of first-rate importance, was she ever heard, even by 
those who knew her most intimately, to deplore Muriel Kent’s 
penmanship. 


L. B. Watrorp, 
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Notes on the Climate of the British 
Isles. 


T is a very difficult thing to find trustworthy data as to the 
climate of watering-places and health resorts. In the first 
place, there are comparatively few of these at which regular obser- 
vations are taken. In the second, the residents of each place are 
in the habit of vaunting the advantages of their own town over 
all its rivals, in complete oblivion of the fact that the climate 
of a street distant half a mile from the observing station often 
differs materially from that officially recorded in the local news- 
paper as the climate of the locality. Thus, for instance, at Torquay 
or Bournemouth the conditions of temperature and the pre- 
valence of mists at the upper part of the town differ considerably 
from those found to exist at lower levels near the sea. We know 
of one station where the local observer, in calculating the average 
amount of sunshine, deliberately omitted all notice of the days on 
which the sun did not shine at all! We have heard of another 
where the convenient discovery was made that whenever the tem- 


_ perature of a month came out low, the observations were found 


out to be defective and untrustworthy, and consequently were not 
printed! Last summer the local newspaper of a western seaside 
town printed a statement to the effect that up to July the district 
in which that town was situated had registered more sunshine than 
any other part of the United Kingdom. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that there was no foundation for any such assertion, the 
Channel Islands having, as usual, gone far ahead of any other 
district as to the record of sunshine. 

In the same newspaper, in order to indicate the comparative 
dryness of their climate, it was stated that the average rainfall of 
England was thirty-five inches, being an exaggeration of at least 
five or six inches, The assertion, however, served to bring out 
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the actual rainfall of the place as below, instead of being con- 
siderably above, the average, which was really the case. 

In the matter of sunshine there exists the most active rivalry 
between different towns. Last November a sunshine recorder at 
a fashionable watering-place was displaced by a heavy storm, and 
the observer was in utter despair at the idea of his station being 
outstripped by its rivals to the extent of an hour or two. 

As regards the question of temperature, it commonly happens 
that while there is no frost close to the sea, a sharp hoar-frost 
may occur a few hundred yards inland. In fact, the lines of equal . 
temperature follow the coast-line very closely in winter. In order 
to carry out this line of investigation thoroughly, pairs of stations 
must be maintained in very close proximity to each other along 
the coast; but such minute, not to say finikin, work as this 
belongs to local societies and field clubs, not to central organisa- 
tions. 

A most important factor in rendering a situation favourable 
for invalids is the amount of shelter from winds which is there 
obtainable, either from woods or from the contour of the ground ; 
most particularly is this the case as regards east winds. In any 
district the existence of a drive or walk sheltered from north and 
east winds, and exposed to any gleams of sunshine which may 
come, is sufficient to attract residents at once. 

It is not proposed in this paper to deal with the actual 
temperatures recorded at the several stations. Most of the 
differences existing between them are attributable to differences 
of exposure. If we were to attempt to cite these figures we 
should soon find ourselves swamped by a deluge of figures which 
would convey but little meaning to the ordinary reader. 

It may be interesting to make some allusion to the general 
features of mean temperature as these come out from the maps 
published in the ‘ Meteorological Atlas of the British Isles,’ which 
refer to the observations of the twenty years, 1861-80. The 
warmest spot, taking the whole year round, is the Scilly Isles. 
They are a whole degree warmer than either the west of 
Cornwall or the Channel Islands. The coldest region is the 
extreme north-east of Aberdeenshire, and the difference between 
Scilly and Peterhead is about 6°. In all this we are speaking 
of temperatures at the sea-level, not of those of stations high up 
on hills or in the interior of the country. 

In winter the lines of equal temperature run generally north 
and south, the warmth lying to the south-westward, Very 
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little difference is met with all along the east coast from the 
Thames to Aberdeen, but the actual coldest part of England lies 
round the Wash. In January the Shetlands do not show their 
lowest temperature, that comes in March. The Shetlands, being 
small islands, are affected by the temperature of the sea which 
surrounds them, and as that. reaches its lowest point some two 
months after the epoch of lowest temperature on land, the 
Shetlands are colder in March than in the depth of winter. 

July is the hottest month of the year, and at that time the 
whole central and south-eastern portion of England keeps up a 
temperature of 63°, with a small area of 64° surrounding London. 
About 62° is the highest temperature in the Channel Islands 
or in the co. Cork—the warmest part of Ireland in summer— 
while no station in Scotland reaches 60°. Very much the same 
distribution of temperature rules in June and in August, but by 
the autumn equinox, in September, the return to the wintry 
conditions above described is clearly manifested. 

We shall now deal with the subject of the variability of 
temperature, or, in other words, the chance that one day will 
differ from its neighbours as regards being warmer or cooler. 

When we come to deal with a question like this we cannot 
look for information from actual health resorts, for there are very 
few of these at which careful and accurate observations are made, 
and none at which continuous records are kept up such as those 
required for the class of investigation I am about to describe. 
Continuous records are costly things. They can only be main- 
tained at large observatories ; and the only such establishment in 
these islands, at all near a health resort, is Falmouth. We must 
therefore only content ourselves with such material as is present 
to our hand. 

This variability has been made out for the fifteen years 1869- 
83, and for the seven observatories at that time in connection 
with the Meteorological Office. They were Falmouth, Kew, and 
Stonyhurst in England; Aberdeen and Glasgow in Scotland ; and 
Valencia and Armagh in Ireland. For all these stations the mean 
temperature of the whole day has been calculated from twenty- 
four hourly observations for the entire period, and then the 
difference between the successive days has been made out, and 
this averaged for each month. 

The result for the whole year shows that Kew Observatory— 
that is, London—heads the list with a variability of 2°-7 ; or, in 
other words, that the chance is that each day may be hotter or 
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colder than its predecessor by more than 24°. After Kew come 
Armagh, Glasgow, and Stonyhurst, near Preston in Lancashire, 
with 2°°5; Aberdeen follows with 2°4; and last of all, with the 
most equable climate, come the two south-western stations, 
Falmouth and Valencia Island, with 1°°9. To give some idea 
of the extraordinary equability of the temperature of these 
islands, it may be said that the only locality for which a more 
uniform temperature has yet been published is Georgetown, 
Demerara, the figure for which is 1°1. For Vienna the value is 
3°4, and for St. Petersburg 4°—more than double the value for 
Falmouth. 

This variability, however, is not an element of climate which 
really affects invalids very much, for it is the variability of the 
mean temperature of the entire day, and not merely of the hours 


at which people are usually out of doors and exposed to the open 
air. 


It may be worth while to say that almost all the great changes 
of temperature in these islands occur in winter, and accompany 
sudden thaws. One single instance of a change exceeding 20° 
in twenty-four hours may be cited. It occurred at Aberdeen 
December 16, 1882, when the mean temperature of that day 
was 23°8 higher than that of the 15th. On the 16th, at 


Braemar, not very far from Aberdeen, the thermometer at 
9 a.M. stood 44°2 higher than it did at the corresponding hour 
on the 15th, the respective readings being —8°3 and 35°9! 
This extraordinary change of temperature was very local, for at 
Dundee the difference between the successive 9 A.M. readings was 
only 28°9, 

What is more interesting than the mere variability of tem- 
perature is the record of the average number of days in each 
month on which a definite degree of temperature has been main- 
tained. A table is given inmy paper on Temperature Variability 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xlvii., which indicates 
this very clearly. From it we see that the range of mean tem- 
perature, like the variability, is least at the two stations on the 
Atlantic coast, Falmouth and Valencia, and greatest at Kew. In 
July and August the temperature of the whole day at these two 
coast stations never falls below 50° and never rises above 70°. At 
several of the other stations a range of 40° in mean tempera- 
ture is to be found in the winter months. 

The general result of the inquiry is to show that the two 
districts represented by the stations cited, Cornwall and the south- 
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west of Ireland, enjoy the most equable climate, owing to their 
being washed by the Atlantic waters. Next follows Aberdeen, 
which, from its proximity to the sea, enjoys a more equable 
climate than might have been expected from its latitude. This 
mildness extends up to the shores of the Moray Firth, where 
Nairn is a favourite residence at all seasons, and where in the 
Carse of Shin corn ripens to perfection at a latitude almost the 
highest in the world for cereals to be cultivated. 

Next in importance to the equability of temperature comes the 
amount of sunshine to be reasonably expected in the different 
districts. As to this a very interesting report has recently 
appeared, entitled ‘Ten Years’ Sunshine in the British Isles.’ 
From this we learn that the Channel Islands are far and away the 
sunniest district in the kingdom. It is the only region which 
records on the average of the ten years sunshine for one-half the 
time the sun is above the horizon in any month, and this it does 
in May with 52 per cent., and in August with 55. The nearest 
approach to this is 48 per cent. at Geldeston, near Beccles, in 
May. 

On the mean of the whole year Jersey secures 39 per cent. 
Next to it comes Falmouth, 35°7 per cent., and then St. Ann’s 
Head, Milford Haven, 34°7 per cent., and Geldeston, 34°5 per 
cent. In fact, there is very little difference between the amounts 
of sunshine recorded all along the south coast, taking that desig- 
nation to include the Bristol Channel (Milford Haven) and the 
coast of Norfolk. The comparative sunniness of the east coast 
extends even further north, for Aberdeen, lying under the lee of 
the Braemar mountains, is very sunny too. At times when the 
weather is cloudless we manage to secure at some of these stations 
a record of even 89 per cent. of the time the sun is above the 
horizon. One very interesting fact has come out, and that is that 
in the late autumn, especially in November, the sunniest parts of 
the kingdom are the coasts of the Irish Sea, Douglas and Dublin, 
and the extreme south-west of England, Falmouth. For some, 
hitherto unexplained, reason Jersey falls off completely, and in 
this month, November, alone does not head the list. This is on 
the average of ten years. The reason of the brilliancy of the 
climate of seaside places is that the coasts are usually low, so that 
clouds do not readily form over them. In cities like London and 
Glasgow the deficiency in the record is certainly due to smoke. 
At Dublin the station is situated in the Phenix Park, to the west 
of the city. It may be of interest to quote some figures for the 
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sunniest years between 1880 and 1890. The very sunniest 
month was May 1882. In that month thirty-three stations 
registered at least 50 per cent. June 1887, the month of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, came next, with twenty-four stations registering 
half the possible amount. The two succeeding months, July 
and August 1887, were also very bright. In the course of that 
summer the highest amount of sunshine yet registered in a month 
(68 per cent.) was secured at Falmouth in June and in Jersey in 
August. 

One important fact comes out from the sunshine discussion, 
and this is that in the summer and early autumn, July, August, 
and September, the north of Ireland and west of Scotland are very 
sunless, their falling-off in this respect being only remarkable at 
that particular season. 

In close relation to the amount of, or rather the absence of, 
sunshine comes the liability of the station to the visits of fogs. 
As regards fog prevalence we have only the figures for four years 
to quote for the winter and spring, as these were prepared for a 
return to Government some ten or fifteen years ago. No figures 
for a longer period have yet been worked out. From these 
returns it appears that in winter the very foggiest district is 
the east coast of England, Yarmouth and North Shields record- 
ing respectively thirty-four and twenty-eight days in the space of 
four winters or twelve complete months. Next to these comes 
our much-abused London, and equal to it is Oxford, both with 
twenty-four days. In their case it is the Thames Valley which is 
to blame, while the east coast stations get their fogs from the 
sea. That this obscurity of the atmosphere is not peculiar to the 
two ports we have named is proved by the fact that Dover 
and Scarborough also enjoy an unenviable pre-eminence among 
British stations as regards winter fogs. In spring Shields and 
Scarborough again come out as foggy, but few persons are likely 
from choice to select the east coast as a residence in winter and 
spring. 

The Channel and the south coast of England are also rather 
foggy in winter, but the number of fogs at Plymouth or at Hurst 
Castle, at the entrance to the Solent, is thirteen, as compared with 
the thirty-four already quoted from the east coast. 

We next come to the all-important subject of rain and its 
distribution in place and time of the year and of the day. The 
following general principles are worth remembering as regards its 
geographical distribution. The east coast stations, on the average 
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of the whole year, receive about half as much rain as those 
situated on the west coast. The whole east coast of England, from 
the Thames northward, has a record of twenty-four or twenty-five 
inches. As we go westwards down Channel we find thirty inches, 
or something more, along the coasts of Sussex and Hampshire. 
This grows to about forty inches on the south coast of Devonshire 
and to fifty in the south of Cornwall. In the south of Ireland 
the fall is not quite as great as in Cornwall, but when we get to 
Kerry, with the high land of the Reeks coming close to the coast, 
the quantity rises to seventy or eighty inches. 

It is to the presence or absence of hills, or to their position in 
a district, that the unequal distribution of rainfall is mainly due. 
When a moist wind comes in from the sea and strikes on a hillside 
it is mechanically forced to rise, to get over the crest. As it rises 
its temperature is lowered at the rate of about 1° F. for every 
300 feet of elevation, so that in crossing hills 3,000 feet high 
the loss of temperature is 10°. This cooling process causes some 
of the moisture in it to be condensed and to come down as 
rain. 

This lowering of the temperature of the air is mainly due to 
the expansion of the air when it comes under the influence of the 
gradually diminished atmospheric pressure prevailing as we ascend 
from the ground. When the air reaches the crest it has to go 
down again, and the converse process is set up. The pressure 
gradually increases, and this increase develops heat in the mass of 
air subjected to it. This mass gradually rises in temperature, and 
thereby develops the capacity of containing more moisture. It 
therefore has the tendency to cause evaporation instead of pro- 
ducing rain, and such descending currents are always more or less 
dry. Accordingly, places lying to the eastward of a chain of hills, 
which runs north and south, are always drier than those on the 
western slope of the hills. To take an instance, the Spey in 
Scotland runs nearly due north-eastwards from near Loch Laggan 
to the sea beyond Fochabers. Spey-side is notoriously dry for 
Scotland, and so is Nairn, because the high hills of Ross-shire, 
Inverness, and Argyllshire tap the clouds of their stores of rain, 
and the west winds have but little left to pour down on the valleys 
lying to the eastward. The moral of all this is, in choice of a 
residence select a spot with hills lying to windward, on the rainy 
side, 

As regards the season of the year that is wettest, we may say, 
speaking very generally, that in the west the rainiest months 
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come in the late autumn and the winter, while at the eastern 
stations the maximum falls somewhat earlier in the year, the 
winter months being drier, comparatively, owing to the greater 
prevalence of long-continued cold and dry winds. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that numerous exceptions exist to any general 
statement like the foregoing. 

As regards the time of day at which rain falls, some interest- 
ing facts have been made out. Rain has been measured 
continuously, by mechanically self-acting gauges, for more than 
twenty years past, at the seven observatories mentioned in the 
early part of this paper, and the hourly figures have been pub 
lished for most of the time. An analysis of these for the first 
ten years appeared in the Quarterly Weather Report for 1877, 
published in 1885, and the results there given have been 
confirmed by the discussion of the subsequent ten years, which 
is now ready for publication. On the average of all these years 
it comes out that noon is the finest part of the day. It is almost 
everywhere the driest hour, and in some parts, notably those 
inland, in all three kingdoms there is a decided tendency to wet 
in the afternoons in summer. This phenomenon of wet after- 
noons is very decided at Continental stations whence the results 
have been published, such as Prague, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
Modena, and Coimbra in Portugal. In all these places an after- 
noon maximum, as regards frequency of fall, is perceptible. The 
afternoon thunderstorm in tropical climates is a well-known 
periodical visitant. On our west coasts, such as at Valencia, no 
afternoon maximum can be traced, and the wettest hours are in 
the early morning. The practical result of the whole inquiry as 
regards our own comfort is, that it is wisest, if we can, to take 
our outing before lunch. 

This paper may well be concluded with a consideration which 
has a good deal to do with the eligibility of a district for a place 
of residence, and that is its liability to gales of wind. These 
generally bring bad weather, as goes without speaking, and they 
always are most unwelcome visitants. Certain tables have been 
published in the annual Reports of the Meteorological Council 
which are presented to Parliament, and the following are the total 
number of gales on the different coasts for the fifteen years 1871- 
1885, and their percentages for the four quadrants, north-east, 
south-east, south-west, and north-west. The districts are arranged 
in order of gale frequency, 
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From these figures we see that the district most frequently 
swept by gales is the entrance to the Channel, where the average 
is twenty-two per annum, and the calmest district is England, E., 
with only half as many. South-westerly gales are largely pre- 
ponderant over the others in Ireland, 8.W., England, S. and 8.W., 
and the Irish Sea. North-easterly gales are comparatively rare, 
but are more frequently reported on the east coast of England 
and in the Shetlands than elsewhere. 

As regards the monthly distribution of gales we have these 
totals for the fifteen years : 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
171 115 117 40 12 10 2121 «34 55 133 158 134 


These figures show us that the gales are most prevalent in the 
winter half-year. January is the worst month, and then follows 
November. It may be remarked, en passant, that these figures 
show no trace of a special frequency of gales at either equinox in 
March or in September. 

Such are some of the most interesting results as to our weather 
which have been deduced from the records assiduously kept up 
over the country for more than a quarter of a century, since the 
introduction of meteorological telegraphy. From time to time 
new investigations are taken up as the subject of our climate is 
regarded from different points of view, and so, perhaps, it may be 
thought of some service to jot down some notes of the present 
state of our knowledge. 


Rosert H. Scorr. 
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His Grace. 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A HOUSE-WARMING. 


()* the following morning Hurstbourne and I went out for a 

ride together. He said he wanted to have a look at his new 
dominions, and certainly he could not have made acquaintance 
with them under more favourable conditions ; for a light wind was 
blowing from the eastward, which tempered the heat of the sun, 
and the whole face of nature wore so smiling and peaceful an aspect 


that we might almost have fancied ourselves as many miles south 
of London as we actually were north of that grimy, sweltering city. 
Our horses, having for a long time past done no work beyond their 
daily walking exercise, were fat and out of condition ; so that they 
gave us no trouble, and we could chat quite comfortably as we 
jogged across the grass. Hurstbourne, with his mouth open, kept 
on drawing long breaths of the salt-laden breeze into his lungs and 
heaving little sighs of contentment. 

‘This is something like!’ said he. ‘This is better than Hyde 
Park, and a very great deal better than stifling ball-rooms. I 
wish I could live here all my days, like a country gentleman, and 
perhaps run up to town for a couple of months or so in the 
season.’ 

‘I wish you would,’ I replied; ‘and I know no earthly reason 
why you shouldn't.’ 

He shook his head, and assured me that there were lots of 
reasons why such a scheme of existence must be regarded as im- 
practicable in his case. ‘I don’t want to be an absolute cipher,’ 
he explained ; ‘I don’t think a Duke of Hurstbourne ought to be 
that. My uncle, to be sure, lived his own life and didn’t bother 
himself much about’’politics or society ; but then he was so beastly 
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rich that it wasn’t possible to disregard him, and he knew very 
well that he could make his power felt at any moment if he chose. 
It’s rather different with me, you see ; I must keep myself pretty 
prominently before the eyes of the world, or I shall sink into 
downright insignificance.’ 

I asserted somewhat hastily that a duke can never be an 
insignificant personage; but he responded by naming one or two 
wearers of the strawberry leaves to whom I had to admit that the 
adjective applied, and he added that he was not desirous of swell- 
ing that inglorious list. ‘My mother,’ said he, ‘saw from the 
first how it would be; and a sharp fellow like you has most 
likely discovered already that my mother has a head upon her 
shoulders.’ 

I had been sharp enough to discover that Lady Charles Gas- 
coigne had a singularly foolish head upon her shoulders; but 
naturally I did not hint at anything so impolite as that. I merely 
inquired in what particular fashion her ladyship desired that her 
son should render himself prominent. 

‘Oh, not in one way more than in another,’ he answered ; 
‘only she sees what you yourself must have seen yesterday, that 
Paul Gascoigne means to overshadow me if he can, and she thinks 
I should be an ass to submit to it. So do I, for the matter of 
that.’ 

Being unable to concur in such sentiments, I held my tongue, 
and. he went on to eulogise his mother in terms which were half 
painful, half comical to a disinterested hearer. He did not stop 
at declaring her to be the cleverest woman of his acquaintance ; 
as I am a sinful man, he proceeded to praise her personal beauty, 
the remarkable youthfulness of her appearance and her unerring 
good taste! Often and often have I wondered whether Hurst- 
bourne’s filial affection and admiration were in reality what they 
were ostensibly. One knows how a man will take you into his 
stables and defiantly forestall criticism by claiming points for his 
horses which are the very points that they lack. 

‘You imagine,’ he seems to say, ‘that that animal is not well 
ribbed back, or that that fore-leg upon which you have fixed your 
eye shows signs of a splint; but let me tell you that you are 
utterly and ridiculously mistaken.’ 

Perhaps one thinks that he ought to know best ; in any case, 
one refrains from saying what one had been going to say. But, 
upon the whole, I really do believe that Hurstbourne was sincere. 
It is his nature to be like that ; his geese are swans; the people 
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whom he loves cannot do wrong, and I am afraid also that the few 
people whom he hates cannot do right. 

It was plain enough that he hated his cousin. He did not say 
so; but he gave me to understand as much, and I gathered that 
the large and influential assemblage which he was about to enter- 
tain was intended to be in some sort a slap in the face to the 
neighbouring potentate. He furnished me with a list—and a very 
imposing list it was—of the guests who were to arrive that day 
and the next. There were two cabinet ministers among them, 
and a host of lords and ladies, some of whose names were familiar 
to me, while others, as I learnt from him, were stars of the 
first magnitude in that system which revolves round a royal 
sun. 

‘I’m going to make a sort of house-warming business of it, 
don’t you know ?’ said he. ‘ One is bound to have a house-warm- 
ing,eh? Anyhow, my mother thinks so, and her idea is to give 
a big dinner to the neighbours, followed by a ball. She has found 
out that there’s no ball-room at Lavenham; so we ought to score 
one there.’ 

This sounded very feminine, and, whatever Hurstbourne may 
be, he is not a feminine person; but who doesn’t know the dis- 
astrous effects of feminine influence upon the best of men? It 
is in fact upon the best of men, I think, that such influence proves 
the most deteriorating: only a downright brute can boast that he 
is his wife’s master. Lady Charles, it is true, was not Hurst- 
bourne’s wife ; but he was such a good fellow that a mother was 
almost as bad as a wife to him. So there was evidently nothing 
for it but to engage in this contemptible contest ; and as soon as 
we returned to the house, I had an interview with the housekeeper, 
who informed me that she had already been in consultation with 
her ladyship. 

Neither then nor at any subsequent time was I brought into 
collision with her ladyship. Her notions with regard to entertain- 
ing were somewhat magnificent ; but then it was quite right, and 
indeed inevitable, that, if Hurstbourne was to entertain at all, he 
should do so in a magnificent style. There was money enough to 
meet current expenses, there was plenty of wine in the cellars, 
and it was not my business—at any rate for the present—to pro- 
test against such orders as had been given. The exalted person- 
ages who proceeded to take up their quarters with us were not, 
I trust, dissatisfied with the board and lodging provided for them, 
nor, with such an army of well-trained domestics at command, 
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was there any difficulty about making them comfortable. Of 
course, I kept out of their way as much asI could. I was only 
a sort of upper servant, though my dear old Hurstbourne was at 
great pains to explain to each and all of them that I was under 
his roof in the character of a tried and valued friend. I don’t 
for a moment suppose that they believed him; still, they were 
kind enough to refrain from trampling upon me, and I had to 
play lawn-tennis with some of them, no sport being obtain- 
able at that time of year for the employment of their leisure 
hours. 

The big dinner proved, all things considered, a big success. 
The lord-lieutenant of the county and the other local celebrities, 
great and small, were present at it. They were charmed, as well 
they might be, with their genial host; they did not seem to be 
much shocked by their genial hostess, and my only reason for 
speaking in qualified terms of the triumph of the feast is that 
Mr. Paul Gascoigne was one of those who sat down toit. I frankly 
confess that Iam unable to draw an impartial portrait of Paul 
Gascoigne. AIlI can find to say for him is that he is a gentleman 
of unblemished reputation, that he has earned a high character 
for benevolence, and that he is one of those wealthy and respect- 
able mediocrities from whom the rank and file of British states- 
men are commonly recruited. He is irrevocably destined to be 
a Secretary of State one of these fine days. Unfortunately, he 
is one of those people—everybody is acquainted with a few such— 
who have always been personally abhorrent to me: people whom 
one cannot greet in the ordinary manner without an almost 
irresistible longing to rub one’s hand vulgarly afterwards upon 
one’s trousers; people to whom one cannot manage to speak civilly, 
although one has no excuse whatsoever for describing them as 
scoundrels. I have said already that he was tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, and that he wore an eyeglass ; I may add now that he was 
rather good-looking than otherwise, and that he had a clear, net 
unmelodious voice. To what the prompt aversion which I con- 
ceived for him was due I cannot explain, because I don’t know. 
It was not, at all events, due to his air of slightly contemptuous 
patronage, nor even to the irritating way in which he made him- 
self at home and seized opportunities of addressing each of the 
servants by name. Hurstbourne Castle had, as a matter of fact, 
been his home for many years, and he was, perhaps, entitled to 
remind us of the circumstance. However, if I had not already 
hated him,in the earlier part of the evening, I dare say I should 
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have done so when the ladies left us after dinner, and when he 
deliberately set to work to provoke his cousin. 

‘How are you getting on with the good people hereabouts, 
Arthur ?’ he inquired, dangling his eyeglass on his fore-finger, 
and adopting very much the tone which a good-natured sixth- 
form boy might adopt in addressing a youngster. ‘ You'll find the 
farmers rather a hard-headed lot to deal with ; though my impres- 
sion of them—and of course I know them pretty well—is that 
their Radicalism is only skin deep. Still, you must take them 
the right way if you want to do any good with them.’ 

‘I haven’t spoken to them about that sort of thing,’ answered 
Hurstbourne ; ‘ but perhaps if I had, I shouldn’t have tried to 
convert them from what you call Radicalism.’ 

‘My dear fellow, you surely don’t mean to say that you your- 
self are a Radical? That would be very funny.’ 

‘Would it? Well, I don’t suppose I am so funny as that. I 
have always been a Liberal, like the rest of our family, said 
Hurstbourne, who, I am sure, had never in his life been guilty of 
holding any political opinions whatsoever. 

‘The rest of our family? Oh, if you mean my uncle, I can 
assure you that he was as good a Tory as I am; although, for the 
sake of old traditions, he called himself a Liberal-Unionist. For 
my own part, I don’t think it is either wise or honest to use thin 
disguises, and that is why I proclaim myself openly as being 
what I am.’ 

‘Well, so long as you do that, nobody is likely to question 
your wisdom or your honesty,’ remarked Hurstbourne, cutting 
short the harangue upon which an elderly statesman, who was 
seated beside him, had embarked. ‘We mustn’t begin to talk 
politics, or we sha’n’t get out of the room in time to receive the 
dancing people. What are you drinking ?’ 

‘Port, thanks. This is the ’47, of course. I was so glad to 
let you have it. I have some of the same vintage at Lavenham ; 
but, as I always used to tell my uncle, it hasn’t matured in the 
same way. I only wish it had!’ 

‘I paid you your own price for it, you know,’ Hurstbourne 
said. 

‘Oh, yes, you paid me what I asked. One can’t really put 
a price upon such wine as this; but I felt that it would be a 
positive sin to disturb it.’ 

He leant back in his chair and held his glass up to the light, 
closing“one eye while he scrutinised its contents. ‘Ah, I thought 
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so!’ he sighed; ‘it has been a little bit shaken. I remonstrated 
with Feltham again and again about his carelessness in carrying 
up wine ; but it was no use, and finally I had to make a point of 
doing it myself. The fact is, that one can’t trust the best butler 
in the world with these delicate operations. You will find 
Feltham a very good steady man in other respects, though.’ 

Hurstbourne, who is too thorough a gentleman to resent any 
impertinence on the part of a guest, kept his temper admirably. 
Nevertheless, I have no doubt that he longed to kick the fellow; and 
so did I. That we were not alone in entertaining such sentiments 
was made evident to me by the tightened lips and lowered brows 
of the country gentlemen who formed the majority of the assem- 
blage. While we were leaving the room, one of these, a spare, 
grey-bearded individual, whom I -subsequently discovered to be 
Colonel Corbin, the M.F.H., told me how glad he had been to 
hear that the duke was a hunting as well as a shooting man. 

‘In the old duke’s time,’ said he, ‘ that beggar Paul Gascoigne 
had things all his own way, and the consequence was that we 
never drew these coverts except for form’s sake. I wish to 
Heaven we hadn’t got him at Lavenham !—but it’s something 
that he doesn’t rule the roast hereabouts any more.’ 

‘Mr. Gascoigne doesn’t hunt, then?’ said I, interrogatively. 

‘He ?—Lord bless your soul, no! He wouldn’t risk his pre- 
cious person in that way. He can shoot, or he thinks he can— 
well, I believe he 7s a pretty fair shot. But he’s no sportsman, 
as I’ve taken the liberty of telling him more than once.’ 

From this and from other remarks which were made to me 
during the evening I was led to conclude that Mr. Gascoigne 
enjoyed no greater popularity amongst his equals in the county 
than he did amongst his inferiors. Yet money is power; and if 
the men, or some of them, fought shy of him, the ladies appeared 
to like him very well. I watched him from the retired position 
which I had taken up in a corner of the ball-room, and I saw that 
the old women welcomed him eagerly, while such of the young 
ones as he was pleased to dance with evidently exerted themselves 
to earn his approval. He was, however, a bad dancer, and prob- 
ably he did not care enough about any of the young ladies to 
exhibit himself under an unbecoming aspect for their benefit. 
Long before the, supper-hour he ceased to adventure himself in 
the throng, and sauntered down the long room, pausing every 
now and again to address a few condescending words to this or 
that person among the lookers-on, until he reached the spot 
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where I was standing, when he was good enough to lean against 
the wall by my side and enter into conversation. 

‘Am I to compliment you upon this brilliant transformation- 
scene, Mr. Martyn?’ he inquired. ‘ You are playing Mentor to 
Arthur’s Telemachus, I am told; and certainly I can’t imagine 
that either he or his mother possesses the decorative skill of which 
we see sO many evidences around us. It is difficult to believe 
that this is really the same old Hurstbourne Castle which my 
uncle and I used to regard as the dreariest of our abodes,’ 

I said that the credit of having arranged the floral display 
which he admired was due, I believed, to the head gardener, and 
I added that my duties were not of the nature alluded to. 

‘No? That is almost a pity, I think; for if the entertaining 
department is to be confided to Lady Charles, I am afraid we shall 
not always have such cause to congratulate ourselves as we have 
to-night. There she is, and one must make the best of her; but 
who her friends are and what sort of people she will invite to stay 
in the house one shrinks from conjecturing. She appears to be 
a worthy kind of woman in her way, though. Has she got Arthur 
completely under her thumb, do you think ?’ 

I replied that I really didn’t know, but that a man of Hurst- 
bourne’s age is usually assumed to be out of leading-strings. 

‘Oh, but that is a very unwarrantable assumption,’ he rejoined, 
laughing. ‘Arthur, I should say, would always be in leading- 
strings, and I was rather in hopes that you held them. I suppose 
he wouldn’t listen to good advice from me; but he stands sorely 
in need of good advice from somebody, I assure you. He is try- 
ing, you see, to make a pint-pot hold a quart, which is an ex- 
periment that has never yet been crowned with success, often as 
it has been attempted. He may hold on for a year or two if he 
doesn’t bet ; but of course he will bet. I am sorry for it—espe- 
cially as it won’t be in my power to help him by buying this 
estate, which is entailed—but quos Deus vult perdere!’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned away, leaving me with 
a firm conviction that he had meant me to report those last words 
of his to Hurstbourne, and with an equally firm determination 
that I would do no such thing. He would have alarmed me more 
if his malevolence had not been so obvious ; still, even as it was, 
he did contrive to make me feel uneasy. The deer-forest and the 
yacht and the home entertainments were all very well; but when 
a man takes to owning racehorses and backing them, who can fix 
any limit to his possible liabilities ? 
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My somewhat gloomy meditations were presently interrupted 
by the subject of them, who came running across the room to ask 
me what in the world I meant by not dancing. ‘You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, you lazy beggar! Come along and be 
introduced to the youth and beauty of the neighbourhood.’ 

But I was not destined to become acquainted with the youth 
and beauty of the neighbourhood that evening; for he had not 
towed me a dozen paces before we were intercepted by a servant, 
who handed me a telegram which, he said, had just been brought 
from the station. I knew instinctively that it had come from 
Nora; I knew what its contents must be, and when I tore it open 
my worst fears were verified. I showed it to Hurstbourne, who 
glanced at the urgent summons which it conveyed—‘ Come home 
at once. Mother is very ill’—and who, like the good, kind fellow 
that he is, wasted no time in uttering commonplace condolences, 
but took prompt measures for having me sent off to Lavenham 
Road to catch the night mail. 

‘They'll stop it by signal for you,’ said he; ‘one of the grooms 
shall gallop over in a minute or two to tell them. You'll have 
plenty of time to pack up what things you want—a good half- 
hour. Good-bye, old chap; let me have a line when you can, 
and of course don’t dream of coming back here until you can 
leave home with a quiet mind. We’re off to Scotland next week ; 
but I hope I shall see you again before very long.’ 

So we parted; and as I was being driven rapidly across the 
park in a dog-cart, it seemed to me by no means improbable that 
I had turned my back upon Hurstbourne Castle for ever. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SOLUTION OF A DIFFICULTY. 


Ir was very good and thoughtful of Hurstbourne to have the 
night mail stopped for me; but in reality the station-master’s 
complaisance did not save me much time; for I had to go up to 
London, and, when there, I was compelled to wait several hours 
before the early morning train left for Essex. The delay, how- 
ever, was of small consequence, and indeed that was what I kept 
on saying to myself while I paced wearily up and down the plat- 
form at Liverpool Street. I had read between the lines of my 
sister’s telegram ; 1 had guessed that her wish had been to spare 
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me an unnecessary shock, and when, between nine and ten o’clock 
in the morning, I reached my destination at last and saw that all 
the blinds of our poor little cottage were drawn down, there was 
no need for the sobbing incoherence of the housemaid to convince 
me that all was over. 

Nora, who evidently had not taken her clothes off all night, 
came downstairs presently to tell me all about it, in a quiet, 
miserable voice. There was not much to tell. She had been out 
rather late on the previous afternoon, and on her return had 
found our mother sitting, as usual, in her armchair and appa- 
rently asleep. Something about the attitude of the frail little 
figure had alarmed her; her efforts to restore animation had 
failed ; and then she had sent for the doctor, although long before 
he appeared there had been no doubt as to the nature of his 
verdict. 

‘I didn’t like to tell you what had happened,’ Nora said in 
conclusion, ‘ because I knew how dreadfully you would feel it, and 
it seemed a pity that you should be made unhappy through all 
that long journey, with nobody to speak a word of comfort to you. 
But you must try to take comfort now, Phil; for her life wasn’t a 
happy one of late, you know, and the doctor says she must have 
died almost painlessly. After all, there are many worse things 
than death.’ 

I could quite understand her thinking so, poor child, and I 
was touched, as well I might be, by her ready sympathy with my 
sorrow, which was not, and could not be, so heavy a one to bear 
as hers. Nevertheless, the loss which had fallen upon us was a 
deep and bitter grief to us both. It is one with which almost 
everybody must of necessity make acquaintance, and, like other 
griefs, it is certain to be cured by lapse of time. Yet there can- 
not be a great many people who have, or have had, a mother so 
patient, so indulgent and so self-sacrificing as ours had always 
shown herself to us; nor perhaps are there many people to whom 
the death of a mother means all that it meant in our case. Mr. 
Burgess, who looked in in the course of the day, but whom Nora 
declined to see, told me that we had been most mercifully dealt 
with and ought to feel very thankful. Possibly he was right; 
yet I didn’t think at the time, and don’t think now, that I myself 
should use such language if I wished to be consolatory. 

Mr. Burgess was anxious to ascertain my wishes with regard 
to the funeral, and also displayed what struck me as a rather 
premature curiosity as to the disposition of my poor mother’s 
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scanty fortune. I answered his questions upon the former point ; 
respecting the latter I was unable to give him any immediate 
information, and he went away, after expressing some dissatisfac- 
tion at Nora’s refusal to accord him an interview. He said he 
hoped she was not meeting affliction in a rebellious spirit ; and I 
replied that, to the best of my belief, she was not, but that I 
could not have her disturbed for the present. He did not allude 
to his engagement, nor did I deem it incumbent upon me to 
make any reference to that subject. 

But of course I had to speak to Nora about it. Not until 
after our mother’s body had been laid in its last resting-place, 
beneath the shadow of the old grey church tower, were plans for 
the future mooted by either of us; but on the succeeding morn- 
ing it was plain that we must no longer shirk what was almost 
sure to be a painful discussion. By that time we knew the 
provisions of the will, which Uncle John, who came down from 
London to attend the funeral, informed us had been drawn up 
under his instructions and advice. A sum of 1,000/. was to be 
held in trust for Nora, while the remainder of the personalty, 
amounting in all to something under 9,000/., was bequeathed to 
me. Uncle John said the arrangement was a fair and usual one; 
and perhaps it was so, although it had the obvious drawback of 
leaving practically unprovided for a person who was not only 
incapable of providing for herself, but was a great deal too proud 
to allow her brother to provide for her. 

‘I couldn’t possibly do such a thing, Phil,’ was the decisive 
answer which she returned to a certain proposal of mine. 
‘Setting aside any personal scruples that I might feel about 
robbing you, it would be downright dishonest to treat our poor 
dear old mother’s will as if it didn’t exist. She knew very well 
what she was doing when she made it, and she was certainly ’ 
right. With the little that she had to dispose of, forty or fifty 
pounds a year was the utmost that she could be expected to leave 
to a married daughter.’ 

‘Only you are not a married daughter,’ I observed. 

‘Well, I shall be before long. There is nothing to prevent 
me from fulfilling my engagement now.’ 

I did not think it desirable to dispute that assertion at the 
moment ; but I pointed out that the wedding could hardly take 
place next week, or even next month. ‘And what is to become 
of you in the meantime ?’ I inquired. 

That was not a very easy question to answer; nor could 
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Nora’s declaration that she would manage somehow, and that I 
wasn’t to bother myself, be regarded as disposing of it. However, 
Mr. Burgess, when he turned up soon after luncheon, with a little 
pile of devotional works under his arm, came prepared with a 
solution of the difficulty, which he was so kind as to submit to 
our approval. Having heard his elephantine tread upon the 
gravel, and having caught a glimpse of him before he rang the 
door-bell, I retired hurriedly into the garden to smoke. He was 
entitled to claim the privilege of a private interview with his 
fiancée; and if he had anything to say to me, I presumed she 
would let him know where to find me. 

Well, I was tolerably sure that he would have something to 
say to me; so that I was not surprised when, at the expiration of 
half an hour, or thereabouts, he came pacing across the grass in 
order to say it. Nor, as far as that goes, was I greatly surprised 
at the somewhat aggrieved tone in which his remarks were 
delivered. He had not anticipated (so I forced him to admit in 
plain terms, after a lengthy and circuitous preamble) that my 
sister would be left with so meagre a dowry. He himself was 
not a rich man ; he had his children to consider ; and—in short, 
he must confess that his dear friend Mrs. Martyn’s testament 
appeared to have been framed without due regard to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

‘I am sorry for that,’ answered I briskly; ‘ but of course you 
won't expect me to agree with you. As for your engagement to 
my sister, which I tell you frankly that I don’t consider by any 
means a good bargain for her, you have only to say the word and 
it shall be off.’ 

He threw up his great hands and closed his eyes in shocked 
deprecation of my brutality. Not by him, he solemnly affirmed, 
should a promise, once given, ever be revoked ; I little knew him 
if I imagined that he was one who coveted riches or who would 
be willing to sacrifice the happiness of others to his own comfort. 
Nevertheless, he could not but feel that if he had a sister situated 
as my sister was 

‘Yes, I am quite sure you would,’ I interrupted, anticipating 
the generous course which he would adopt in such an event; 
‘but you see, Mr. Burgess, I have no pretension to resemble you 
in any way, and I am nota bit inclined to pauperise myself in 
order that my sister may become the stepmother of your 
children. I only want to know what your intentions are, so that 
I may make our arrangements fit in with them.’ 
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He looked pained, but disclaimed any intention of jibbing— 
which was rather a disappointment to me. For reasons the 
cogency of which he said he had no doubt that I should 
appreciate, he could not propose an immediate celebration of 
his second nuptials. Advent would be upon us before Nora could 
decently lay aside her crape ; Christmas was always a busy and 
anxious season; Lent would fall early next year. Upon the 
whole, he did not see how he could reconcile it with his duties 
and obligations to be married until after Easter. He added that 
he had talked the matter over with dear Nora, who was quite of 
one mind with him about it. Then he brought forward the 
proposition to which I alluded just now. It was that Nora 
should be despatched to a certain Home by the seaside that he 
knew of, where she would be well cared for by the Sisters, and 
would be provided with work, in consideration of which no charge 
would be made for her keep. He said he was convinced that 
such a period of calm seclusion and well-doing would contribute 
to her spiritual as well as her temporal advantage. 

I thanked him very much, and undertook to give his plan full 
consideration. I also promised (for indeed I was extremely 
anxious to get rid of him) that I would consider the earnest 
and affectionate counsels which he felt it right to urge upon me 
with regard to my personal inheritance. Ought I to profit by 
what he feared he must call an unjust display of maternal tender- 
ness? Ought I to consult my own ease rather than that of a 
helpless girl whose natural protector I was? These were ques- 
tions which, he said, he would leave to be decided in obedience to 
the dictates of my conscience ; and I replied that he might safely 
do so. 

It is, I hope, needless to say that Ino more intended my 
sister to enter that Home than I intended her to espouse our 
saintly pastor ; but my half-formed resolution was to some extent 
modified when I re-entered the house, where I found Lady 
Deverell seated with Nora, and was informed of an alternative 
project to which I felt bound to agree, although I own that I did 
so with some reluctance. 

‘It is all settled’ Lady Deverell told me in benevolent, 
authoritative accents. ‘Nora is to come to me at Fern Hill as 
soon as you leave, and to stay with me until she marries. I shall 
be very pleased to have her, and I think I can answer for it that 
Mr. Burgess will approve of her remaining in the parish. Mr. 
Burgess is so good and so disinterested a man that he will be 
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sure to be pleased with what pleases her, so long as that does not 
conflict with his strong sense of duty.’ 

What could I say? It was certainly kind of Lady Deverell to 
give such an invitation. Nora was evidently eager to accept it; 
and some little time must in all probability elapse before I could 
offer my sister the shelter of a roof of my own. I endeavoured, 
therefore, to appear grateful and gracious; but I believe I have 
already mentioned that I am a clumsy creature, and perhaps my 
inability to swallow down the bread of charity without making a 
wry face over it was not concealed from our patroness, At all 
events, she did not make me look more pleasant (but possibly it 
was not her wish to do that) by saying she had heard upon trust- 
worthy authority that the Duke of Hurstbourne was leading 
‘a profligate life,’ and hoping that I should ere long sever my 
connection with one whose example could not but be injurious 
to me. 

I replied that the risk of contagion was comparatively slight, 
seeing that the greater part of his time had been spent, and was 
likely to be spent, away from Hurstbourne Castle, after which I 
effected a change of subject. I could not quarrel with the 
woman whose helping hand I had just taken on my sister’s behalf, 
nor could I very well help quarrelling with her if I allowed her to 
calumniate my friend any farther. 

I had, however, made up my mind, on other grounds than 
those so charitably urged by Lady Deverell, that I must resign the 
post which I held at Hurstbourne Castle. What my future occu- 
pation was to be I hardly knew (I am afraid I must confess that I 
had some thought of earning a living by my pen); but my first 
duty clearly was to secure a humble home in London and remove 
Nora to it. She could not refuse to keep house for me, even 
though she would not hear of putting her fingers into my purse. 
Nevertheless, she would, I knew, have refused to let me give up 
my present employment on her account, and for that reason I 
refrained from telling her what I proposed to do. 

A few days later we parted. We had only been yearly tenants 
of our cottage, for which a new occupant was found without diffi- 
culty ; the furniture was to be sold by auction, and such of our 
belongings as we had been unwilling to relinquish had, by Lady 
Deverell’s permission, been transported to the lumber-room at 
Fern Hill. 

‘I suppose the next time I shall see you will be on my 
wedding-day, Phil,’ Nora said rather wistfully when I took leave 
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of her. To which I replied that there was a very fair chance of 
our meeting again before that auspicious date. 

I did not want to have a scene—like the majority of male 
Anglo-Saxons, I prefer letting people divine my sentiments to 
expressing them—but I did feel that I was a horrid brute as I 
drove towards the station, and realised how completely my poor 
Nora must be convinced that I had abandoned her. I went straight 
to Hurstbourne Castle, where I had some matters of business to 
attend to; thence I telegraphed to Glendurnish Lodge, which was 
the name of Hurstbourne’s newly acquired Highland residence, to 
ask whether he could put me up for a night, as I was anxious to 
confer with him ; and, on receiving an affirmative reply, I pro- 
ceeded northwards. 

On reaching my destination, I found a rather large party 
assembled in a house of moderate dimensions, for it appeared that 
there were grouse as well as red deer upon the Glendurnish estate ; 
and when I heard the names of some of the noblemen and gentle- 
men who were partaking of my patron’s hospitality I perceived 
that the prospects of sport held out to them must have been of 
no mean order. The natural inference was that the price 
demanded for such a property must have been a heavy one; but 
that, as I reflected with a sigh, was a point as to which I had no 
longer any right to feel anxiety. The men were tired after along 
day’s shooting, and most of them went to sleep even before they 
went to bed. Lady Charles, who was the sole representative of her 
sex, disappeared immediately after dinner, so that the evening was 
not far advanced when Hurstbourne, who had clad himself in a 
gorgeous smoking-suit, was able to lead me into a small room on 
the ground-floor, where, he said, we could talk without any fear 

he'ng interrupted. He handed me a cigar, pushed me into an 
armchair, and began : 

‘ Now, I know very well what has brought you here, old chap. 
I’ve been outrunning the constable, and you've come all this way 
to lecture me—isn’t that it? Well, now you're here, you'll have 
to stop and help us to bring the grouse down, that’s all. Of 
course I’ve parted with a good lump of money; but it’s the first 
start that comes so expensive, don’t you see? Don’t you fret 
yourself ; by this time next year I shall be quite a capitalist. 
That is, if I have any sort of luck.’ 

I explained that, although his method of converting himself 
into a capitalist did not strike me as a particularly promising one, 
it was not on that aceount that I had made so bold as to invite 
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myself to Glendurnish. I had already informed him by letter of 
my mother’s death; I now thought it best to tell him quite 
candidly how I was circumstanced. I narrated the whole story of 
Nora’s engagement to Mr. Burgess and Lady Deverell’s proffered 
hospitality, concluding by saying that I was sure he would under- 
stand how necessary it was that I should hand in my resignation, 
now that it had become imperative upon me to take my sister 
under my wing. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he returned unhesitatingly, ‘there isn’t the 
slightest necessity in the world for you to resign your functions 
unless you want to resign them. I quite agree with you that you 
will have to get your sister away from that old tabby and her pet 
parson; but what is to prevent her from joining you at Hurst- 
bourne? Surely the house is large enough to hold two of you, 
and for about three-quarters of the year you'll have it to your- 
selves. I tell you plainly, Martyn, that I shall think it deuced 
unfriendly of you if you leave me in the: lurch like this at a 
moment’s warning, and you will hardly be such an old humbug as 
to pretend that I shall lay you under any obligation by offering 
your sister house-room. You know as well as anybody that the 
amount of food. which a young lady is likely to consume won't 
make a perceptible difference in the cost of keeping up the 
establishment.’ 

That, of course, was a statement which could not be contro- 
verted ; but I pointed out to him that the extent of an obligation 
is not always to be measured by the standard of pounds, shillings 
and pence, and, sincerely though I was touched by his kindness, I 
felt compelled to decline it. He argued with me for the best part 
of an hour, and I had some ado to resist appeals the force of 
which I could not help inwardly acknowledging. However, I did 
resist them, and at length he jumped up suddenly and made for 
the door, halting upon the threshold to say, ‘ Stay where you are ; 
I'll be with you again in half a second.’ 

He did not return quite so soon as that; but I don’t think 
more than twenty minutes had elapsed before he re-entered the 
room, dragging after him a lady who appeared to have arrayed 
herself somewhat hurriedly in a lace-bordered dressing-gown, and 
whose golden locks were piled on to the top of her head after a 
fashion which displayed the silver undergrowth only too plainly to 
the amazed beholder. 

‘Don’t look at me, Mr. Martyn!’ exclaimed Lady Charles, who, 
like|the*good-natured soul that she was, was evidently almost as 
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much tickled as vexed at being exhibited in such a plight ; ‘ it’s 
all Arthur’s fault. He has taken it into his head that, if we can’t 
persuade you to do as we wish to-night, you will be off the first 
thing in the morning, and he thinks I can persuade you, though 
he can’t.’ 

She came and laid her hand on my shoulder, adding, ‘ Now, 
my dear, good man, you mustn’t be so stupid and obstinate about 
it. What do you know about girls and their requirements? At 
any rate, you do know what owr requirements are, and you may 
take my word for it that your sister will be happier as well as 
more welcome under our roof than she would be with that sancti- 
monious old Lady Deverell. She shall be free to do exactly as you 
and she please ; but if you like to let me chaperon her I will, and 
I really am a perfectly respectable woman, though I know I don’t 
look like one at the present moment.’ 

She was so kind, so natural, and so obviously sincere (she did 
not even remember to call Hurstbourne his Grace), that I ended 
by yielding to her solicitations. I don’t know whether I was right 
or wrong—lI often thought afterwards that I had been very wrong 
indeed ; but, hypocritical as it may sound to say so, I did honestly 
believe at the time that I should be doing these good people a 
service by remaining with them, while it is needless to add that 
the service which they proposed to render to Nora was, in my 
view, an almost incalculable one. 





CHAPTER VI. 


NORA SCORES A SUCCESS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING Hurstbourne’s kindly entreaties, I set my face 
south on the following day without having exterminated a single 
grouse. I was eager—perhaps too eager—to remove my sister 
from the neighbourhood of Mr. Burgess, and I wanted to lose no 
time in imparting to her what I hoped she would regard as good 
news. From subsequent avowals which I have received from her 
I am led to believe that she did so regard it ; but at the time she 
disappointed me a good deal by raising a cloud of difficulties, so 
that quite a lengthy correspondence took place between us before 
the last of her scruples was overcome. It is true that both she 
and I had to reckon with Lady Deverell, who was strongly, not to 
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say bitterly, opposed to our scheme, and who wrote to me upon 
the subject in very forcible terms. 

‘I do not expect gratitude, she declared, in one of her 
epistles ; ‘I do not expect my personal wishes to have any weight 
with one whom I have done my best to befriend ; but I do expect 
that young people who have been brought up as you and Nora 
have been should have some slight sense of reason and propriety. 
To accept hospitality from me is one thing; to accept it from 
such a woman as Lady Charles Gascoigne, who, even if her position 
in society were what it is not and never can be, would still be a 
total stranger to you and your family, is quite another. Of the 
Duke of Hurstbourne I will only say that he is a very young man 
and, by all accounts, a very dissipated and irreligious young man, 
Whether it is expedient that your sister should become a member 
of his household I must leave it to your conscience and your 
common sense to decide. You and she are free agents; you can 
manage your affairs as may seem best to you; but upon you must 
fall the responsibility of having placed your sister (if you should 
so determine) in a thoroughly false position.’ 

Most people, I daresay, will think that, if Lady Deverell did 
not express herself over and above courteously, she nevertheless 
had reason on her side; but I confess that to me her discourtesy 
was more apparent than her reasonableness. It was absurd to say 
that Nora was about to become a member of Hurstbourne’s house- 
hold; it was certainly false to speak of him as dissipated and 
irreligious ; while, as for Lady Charles, I really could not see what 
her social status had to do with either of us. Therefore, I gave 
Lady Deverell to understand that her views were not mine, and 
hinted, with all necessary politeness and circumlocution, that I 
proposed to undertake the conduct of my own business. Mr. 
Burgess, so far as I could gather, took no active part in the discus- 
sion. Rightly or wrongly, I imagined that Mr. Burgess was a good 
deal less keen about his second marriage than he had been before 
the provisions of my mother’s will had been made known to him. 

However that may be, the upshot of it all was that Nora and 
her modest belongings were deposited at Lavenham Road Station 
one fine evening, and that she was able to bring with her an 
assurance of the consent, if not precisely the approval, of her 
betrothed. I should have been just as well pleased had she been 
provided with neither the one nor the other; but when I said 
something to that effect, she implored me, as a personal favour, to 
abstain from such remarks for the future. 
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‘It is all settled, she declared, ‘and my having left Essex 
doesn’t alter anything. Lady Deverell chooses to make out that 
my having come to you is a sort of preliminary to jilting Mr. 
Burgess ; but he deesn’t think so, and of course it isn’t so. No 
actual date has been fixed ; but I suppose, if I have another six 
months of spinsterhood before me, it’s about as much as I have. 
Let us enjoy those six months together as much as we can, Phil. 
I’m afraid we sha’n’t enjoy them at all unless we can agree to put 
other people out of sight and out of mind.’ 

It was doubtless impossible for either of us to carry out that 
compact to the letter; but it was both possible and agreeable to 
avoid all mention of Mr. Burgess’s name, and I need scarcely say 
that I, for my part, had no sort of wish to mention the man. As 
for our enjoying ourselves together, I can answer for it that that 
part of the programme was faithfully executed by one of us, and I 
think I may add that it was by the other also. 

We had, in fact, everything to make us happy. We had 
liberty, which, I take it, is almost the chief of earthly blessings ; 
we had all the small luxuries belonging to wealth, which are not 
to be despised ; we had horses to ride (for Hurstbourne, doubting 
my willingness to make myself entirely at home, had despatched 
special instructions to the stud-groom upon the subject) ; and we 
had congenial society. By that I mean that we had each other’s 
society ; but we were likewise favoured by the friendly visits and 
invitations of the neighbours, who showed us much kindness and 
did not seem to think that there was anything extraordinary in 
the circumstance of my sister’s being domiciled in the Castle with 
me, though I have since been assured that they must have thought 
it very odd indeed. If so, I can only say that they disguised their 
sentiments with singular skill and success. 

It is, I should think, most unlikely that I shall ever again be 
as happy and as free from care as I was that autumn, when I 
ought by rights to have been full of care and anxiety about the 
future. It was then that I composed the greater part of those 
poetical works to which I have made allusion above, and I was not 
ashamed to read them to my companion, who, on her side, affirmed 
without a blush that they were more spirited and stirring than 
any compositions of the kind that had previously come under her 
notice. Idiotic as it may have been of me to swallow even a grain 
of such flattery, I did swallow it, and liked it; but I can honestly 
say that I did not derive half as much pleasure from that as I.did 
from the daily evidences of returning gaiety and good spirits with 
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which Nora gladdened my heart. I remember her saying to me, 
as we rode homewards one evening, while the sun was sinking in 
the west behind a gorgeous bank of ruddy and golden clouds, that 
she now knew for the first time in her life what it was to be 
absolutely contented. 

‘If only we could go on like this—just you and I together, 
Phil—until we died, how glorious it would be!’ she exclaimed. 
Then she sighed, and added : ‘ However, since we can’t, and since 
it is always as well to have something reasonable to hope for, let 
us hope that the Duke of Hurstbourne won’t take it into his head 
to come here and disturb us this winter.’ 

As far as I could see, there was no likelihood of our being 
interfered with in the way of which she spoke. Hurstbourne had 
gone from Scotland to Newmarket, and in his last letters he talked 
of spending the winter months at Melton. Wherever he went he 
took his mother with him, which would, no doubt, have been a 
good thing had Lady Charles been a different sort of woman. As 
it was, one could only admire his filial devotion and trust that her 
ladyship might show herself in some degree worthy thereof. It 
certainly did not occur to me that the death of Colonel Home, one 
of the county members, would effect any alteration in Hurst- 
bourne’s plans; yet it seemed that I had under-estimated my 
friend’s interest in contemporary politics, for one morning in 
December I received the following telegram from him : 

‘Must be home for election. Arrive to-morrow evening. 
Only self and mother for a few days.’ 

The wording of the above missive was, it will be perceived, 
somewhat ambiguous. Did he mean that he and his mother were 
only coming for a few days, or that other people would join them 
after a few days? Nora, being of a sanguine temperament, 
inclined to the former belief; my own impression was in favour of 
the latter, inasmuch as, after all, the nomination-day had not yet 
been fixed, nor did we even know whether the seat was to be con- 
tested or not. It turned out that I was right. Hurstbourne had 
abandoned all present idea of hunting (a sacrifice made easier for 
him by the prevalence of north-east winds and hard frost) in 
order that he might bring that influence to bear upon the coming 
election from which, I believe, peers of the realm are supposed to 
abstain, and he had invited various eloquent and celebrated per- 
sonages to come down and assist him. 

However, it was not until some hours after we had had the 
privilege of welcoming him and his mother that he alluded to the 
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cause of their sudden descent upon us. They were both of them 
as kind as possible; they took Nora’s presence quite as a matter 
of course, making no fuss about it, and treating her not so much 
like a guest as like one of the family. I had known beforehand 
that Lady Charles would be kind, only I had feared that she would 
be rather patronising ; but she was not in the least so, and she 
had not been a quarter of an hour in the house before I saw, to my 
great satisfaction, that she and my sister were going to be friends, 
I don’t think she ever thoroughly liked me—probably she was a 
little jealous of my power over her son—but she took a fancy to 
Nora from the first, and she could not have been more considerate 
and thoughtful and natural with the girl if she had been as well- 
bred as she was, unhappily, vulgar. 

As for Hurstbourne, never yet have I met the man or woman 
with whom he was incapable of becoming intimate at a moment’s 
notice. Long before dinner was over Nora and he were like 
brother and sister ; they had discussed every horse in the stables, 
had differed as to the merits of the animals, had backed their 
respective opinions, and had agreed to bring matters to a decisive 
issue on the first open day. When Nora wished me good-night, 
she whispered to me: 

‘Your duke is as delightful as if his name were Brown, Jones 
or Robinson, and he had just come home from school for the 
holidays. I ‘don’t want him to stay too long; but I think we 
may manage to put up with him for a week, or even a fortnight.’ 

In the smoking-room I learnt that our host was likely to 
remain with us for at least that length of time. He was deter- 
mined, he informed me, that no effort on his part should be 
wanting to secure the return of Mr. Somers, the Liberal-Unionist 
candidate. 

‘ And, of course, it’s a most unfair and disgraceful thing that 
a Tory should come forward to stand against him. Everybody 
says so. Don’t you think so yourself?’ 

I confessed to that absence of prejudice which belongs to total 
ignorance. ‘I thought,’ said I, ‘it was understood that Unionists 
were not to be disturbed. Who is this malignant Tory, and what 
does he mean by breaking away from the allegiance which he 
owes to the wire-pullers ?’ 

“Good gracious me! don’t you know who he is? Why, Paul 
Gascoigne, of course! I hear that his *own people have begged 
him to retire; but he won’t. He has the cheek to swear that 
the constituency is Conservative—though everybody knows that 
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it has returned Whigs to Parliament from time immemorial—and 
that the late man only got in because he had pledged himself to 
support the Government. He pretends that Somers, who has 
owned to holding rather Radical views upon certain questions, 
can’t be trusted; and the worst of it is that he has immense local 
influence. We shall have a hard fight for it, as far as I can make 
out; but I believe we shall win.’ 

He evidently enjoyed the prospect of a fight with his cousin, 
whatever might be the result of it; and I am afraid my sage 
advice, that he should temper zeal with: discretion, was altogether 
thrown away upon him. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, old man,’ said he, laughing; ‘I won’t 
bring myself within reach of the arm of the law. But I’m not 
going to conceal my opinions, and I believe I’m entitled to let 
Somers have the use of my carriages on the polling-day. Mean- 
while, if only this beastly frost will give, you and I will have a 
day or two with these hounds, and we'll take Miss Nora out with 
us. I’m awfully glad she rides; I like a girl who can ride; don’t 
you ?’ 

The Fates ordained that Nora should be denied any oppor- 
tunity of showing how deserving she was of Hurstbourne’s regard 
in that respect; for the frost, far from giving, increased in 
intensity ; so that on the following day it became plain that there 
was nothing to be done but to send post-haste to the neighbouring 
town for a supply of skates. 

The park at Hurstbourne Castle boasts of a large sheet of 
ornamental water, which in hard weather has always been thrown 
open to the skating public; so that when we betook ourselves 
thither we found quite a numerous concourse of people disporting 
themselves upon the ice, and received a warm greeting from many 
of them. The young duke, I soon saw, was going to be popular 
—it is not very difficult to be popular when one is a young duke. 
He speedily found favour in the eyes of such members of the 
assemblage as he had not been previously acquainted with ; and if 
he was not a particularly brilliant performer on skates, he was at all 
events a very plucky and good-humoured one. Nora and I, having 
been born and bred in a cold county, were tolerably proficient in 
the art of cutting figures, and it was to Nora’s tuition that he was 
pleased to submit himself. She managed to make him go through 
some remarkable evolutions; she chaffed him without mercy ; he 
did not appear to mind being chaffed (for, indeed, there never 
lived ‘a more unaffected or unpretending creature than he), and, 
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seeing that they were getting on so well together, I thought I 
would leave them and join Lady Charles, who, enveloped in furs, 
was stamping up and down the bank to keep herself warm. 

Lady Charles began at once to talk about Nora, of whom she 
spoke in language which I suppose I may be excused for calling 
appreciative. After all, I don’t know why the fact that Nora is 
my sister should debar me from recognising and proclaiming her 
fascinations—especially as I bear no sort of personal resemblance 
to her. 

‘She is a perfectly charming girl,’ Lady Charles declared ; 
‘pretty without being self-conscious, and. clever without always 
struggling to say smart things, as most of them do. It shall be 
no fault of mine if she isn’t provided with an excellent husband 
by this time next year. You really must confide her to me when 
we go up to London next spring. I daresay you won't care to 
come to town yourself; besides, you have your avocations here, 
which his Grace tells me you are discharging admirably.’ 

I said I was very glad to hear that I had so far given satis- 
faction, and I did not think it my duty to say anything about the 
Reverend George Burgess, M.A. 

‘But isn’t it rather difficult to find an excellent husband for a 
dowerless young woman, however pretty and clever she may be?’ 
I inquired. 

Lady Charles shook her head. ‘Not half so difficult as you 
suppose,’ she replied ; ‘not half so difficult as it is to find a suit- 
able wife for a young man of the highest station, who has every 
bodily and mental advantage. You see, Mr. Martyn, it is essential 
that the Duke of Hurstbourne should marry a girl of high rank, 
and it is also most desirable that he should marry an heiress. The 
unlucky thing is that I can’t at the present moment lay my 
finger upon a single lady of high rank who has a fortune of her 
own, or is even likely to inherit one, and you may imagine how 
anxious this makes me ; for I need scarcely tell you that his Grace 
has been run after in the most open and barefaced manner ever 
since he succeeded to the title.’ 

I suggested that, under those distressing circumstances, it 
might be well to accept a compromise. Perhaps rank without 
wealth or wealth without rank might be put up with. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Well, if it comes to that, I am 
afraid we shall have to pocket our pride and take the money,’ she 
replied. ‘His Grace was most unfortunate at Newmarket—I 
dare say he has told you about it—and he has had other heavy and 
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unavoidable expenses. Oh, yes; there is no doubt that money 
is more necessary for us than rank. To be sure, we already have 
the one, and it seems that we haven’t a superfluity of the other.’ 

Hurstbourne had not mentioned his losses at Newmarket to 
me; but that he had had other heavy expenses, unavoidable or 
otherwise, I had been made unpleasantly aware that same morning, 
and this foolish lady’s casual revelations disquieted me not a little. 
He might, I presumed, count upon ridding himself of his difficulties 
by espousing some rich woman; but it seemed a pity that he 
should be driven to have recourse to such expedients. 

Meanwhile, it was evident that the thought of his embarrass- 
ments did not weigh heavily upon him. He approached us after 
a time, grinning from ear to ear, and swearing that he wasn’t 
going to stand this kind of thing any longer. 

‘ Just you wait a bit,’ said he, turning round, as he took off 
his skates, to shake his finger at Nora, who was executing graceful 
pirouettes behind him. ‘I owe you one for holding me up to 
public obloquy and ridicule, and the very first day that we get a 
thaw I’ll remember to pay my debts. I never said I could skate; 
but you have committed yourself to the assertion that you can 
ride, and if you don’t go straight you shall hear of it, I promise 
you !’ 

‘Don’t lose your temper just when you are beginning to get 
on so well,’ returned Nora composedly. ‘ If you ride as recklessly 
as you skate, you will be all right; because, you know, you 
haven’t a single horse in your stables who really requires to be 
ridden.’ 

They wrangled all the way home, and only made friends upon 
the doorstep, when Hurstbourne remarked, with a sigh, that he 
supposed we might as well give up attempting to be jolly together 
any longer, as ‘a lot of solemn old cockalorums’ would be arriving 
before dinner-time. 

These honourable and right honourable gentlemen appeared in 
due course, primed with the speeches whereby they hoped to 
arouse the sluggish consciences of wavering electors, and I am 
bound to say that their conversation was extremely tedious. I 
am no politician, so that I can speak with true impartiality of 
those politicians with whom I have been brought into contact ; 
and if I am wrong in my impression that a theoretical Liberal is 
the most wearisome and unconvincing of created beings, I am 
willing to admit and apologise for my error; but if anybody ever 
persuades me to humiliate myself in that way,I am quite sure 
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that. it will not be Hurstbourne, whose gallant efforts to swallow 
his yawns during the harangues to which we were treated before 
his guests retired for the night were piteous to behold. 

‘It’s all very fine to be a magnate of the first water,’ 
he said to me confidentially, while we were smoking a last 
cigar together in peace; ‘but there are drawbacks, you 
know—most confounded drawbacks! These talking beggars, 
whom it is one’s duty to listen to respectfully, are one of 
them, and, between you and me, the people who think they 
would like to be duchesses are another. I’m not such a very 
desirable duke, as dukes go; but I can tell you that, if I hadn't 
my mother to protect me, I should find myself engaged to some- 
body or other before I knew where I was.’ 

‘Your mother,’ I replied, ‘will undoubtedly engage you to 
somebody before you know where you are; you had better make 
up your mind to that. However, her choice is certain to be a 
wise one; and after she has disposed of you, she means to take 
Nora in hand. She was telling me so while you were skating, 
and she most kindly offered to chaperon a humble nobody 
through the next London season.’ 

Hurstbourne is the most hospitable of mankind, yet he did 
not second his mother’s invitation with the alacrity which I 
should have expected of him. On the contrary, he frowned and 
looked quite annoyed. 

‘Oh, I don’t think that would be a good plan,’ said he. ‘ Of 
course you are the best judge of the sort of life that you would 
wish your sister to lead; but I must say that, if I had a sister, 
I wouldn’t throw her among those London women unless I was 
obliged. You don’t know what they are—I doubt whether any 
fellow can know without being a duke or a very rich man.’ 

He proceeded to tell me what they were, supporting his 
assertions by sundry anecdotes which, I own, surprised me, and 
wound up by declaring emphatically that it would be a downright 
sin to launch an innocent, simple girl like my sister upon such 
turbid waters. 

‘ What in the world do you think that she would gain by it?’ 
he inquired. ‘Do you imagine that she would come out of it 
any better or happier than she is? Do you imagine that she 
would learn anything more than she already knows, except a few 
things which you can’t wish her to know ?’ 

Well, I supposed that she might gain what they all hope to 
gain ; that is to say,a husband. But I refrained from putting 
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the case so coarsely to this young moralist, and, after all, it was 
a great deal more likely than not that Lady Charles Gascoigne 
would forget her promise. I changed the subject by asking him 
how much money he had dropped over the autumn handicaps: 
whereupon he promptly discovered that it was high time to go 
to bed. 





CHAPTER VII. 
FIRST BLOOD. 


THE influential politicians had quite a gay time of it with us. 
They had, of course, to show themselves at meetings and, I 
suppose, to prepare their speeches in advance, and the work of 
canvassing was carried on briskly, so that not much leisure was 
left to them for disporting themselves upon the ice. But there 
were dinner-parties for them every evening, and, as these were 
attended by a certain number of young people, they were fol- 
lowed by dancing, to the strains of sundry musicians whose 
services had been secured from the neighbouring town: Hurst- 
bourne danced a great deal with Nora. Whether he exhorted 
her to reserve her saltatory skill for provincial festivities, instead 
of exhibiting it in the limited space afforded by London ball- 
rooms, I do not know; but I imagine that he must have given 
her the benefit of some quasi-fraternal advice, for she spon- 
taneously informed me, one day, that she had no ambition to 
make the acquaintance of great ladies. 

‘Lady Charles,’ she remarked, ‘couldn’t be accused by any- 
body of being a great lady. She is a dear old woman, and she 
means to be very kind, and she naturally fancies that I must 
long for the sort of society in which she herself delights. But I 
shouldn’t really care about it, even if I had been born a member 
of it, and I think you and I will spend the London season here all 
by ourselves, Phil. That is, unless—unless I have to leave you 
before it begins.’ 

I made some discreet observation to the effect that she could 
not be compelled to leave me any sooner than she felt inclined. 
I did not want to talk about Mr. Burgess, whom I hoped to get 
rid of by a gentle and gradual process of retreat, and I was by 
no means sure that I did not want Nora to have a season in 
London. I am not, I believe, more worldly than another; but 
how could I remain blind to the advantages that might accrue 
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to my sister from being taken up by a duke and a duke’s 
mother? Hurstbourne, meanwhile, had converted her into so 
vehement a partisan that she actually found and proclaimed 
much to admire in Mr. Somers, a stupid little sandy-haired man, 
who had not even sense enough to keep his opinions to himself. 
He avowed that he was a Radical, and appeared willing to go 
any lengths in the way of ordinary Radicalism, though, for some 
reason best known to himself, he was prepared to lend his 
valuable support to the Irish policy of the existing administra- 
tion. It seemed to me that we had got hold of about as weak a 
candidate as was obtainable, and I should not have been very 
much astonished to hear that a similar conviction was entertained 
by persons of greater importance than I. The Carlton, I pre- 
sume, looked on at the contest with serenity, if not with 
absolute approval, since, in any event, the issue could not affect 
the ministerial majority. 

Late one afternoon, when we were drinking five o'clock tea in 
the library, the rival candidate surprised us by calling. He 
followed his name into the room, looking bland and amiable, and, 
I daresay, not more supercilious than he could help. He had 
come, he said, to show there was no ill-feeling, though I cannot 
answer for it that those were his exact words. He shook hands 
with everybody, and sat down and had some tea; he évidently 
did not think that the course which he had adopted in standing 
for the division against a gentleman who had the ostensible sup- 
port of his own party called for any apology from him. 

‘In cases of this kind,’ he remarked composedly, while he 
munched a slice of bread and butter, ‘one can but hope that the 
best man will win, and by the best man one naturally means 
one’s own man. It is a matter of very little consequence to me 
personally whether I take my seat in the present Parliament 
or not; but, situated as I am, I felt that all this bother must be 
accepted as one of my duties.’ 

‘I hope you don’t find it a very irksome duty,’ said Hurst- 
bourne, rather grimly. 

‘Oh, not so very. It is a bore to have to shout out common- 
places from a platform, but not more of a bore for me than it is 
for you and your friends. I have the great advantage, you see, 
of knowing exactly what I mean and saying it.’ 

This challenge was promptly taken up by one of the eminent 


personages present, who said that, for his part, he knew very well | 


what he meant, and that he would be interested in hearing the 
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precise meaning of Mr. Gascoigne’s apparent desire to stir up 
discord in the Unionist camp. However, I don’t think he 
obtained the information for which he asked, although Mr. 
Gascoigne was courteously and discursively explanatory. The 
latter wound up by declaring that the wishes of the constituency 
were really his wishes ; his sole object was to ascertain what these 
were, and if, contrary to his expectation, it should be proved to 
him that the division was a Radical one, he would bow to the 
expressed will of the majority. 

‘Well, if the verdict of the majority goes against you, you 
will have to acknowledge yourself beaten, I suppose, whether you 
make a bow or not,’ remarked Hurstbourne. ‘ Not that we are 
Radicals ; but then you know that as well as I do.’ 

‘I was under the impression that Mr. Somers had sounded the 


Radical trumpet and thumped the Radical drum rather loudly,’ 


said Mr. Gascoigne, with a smile. ‘You, of course, are not a 


Radical—indeed it would be hardly in the nature of things that 
you should be—so, in the event of my being returned, you will 
have the consolation of knowing that the Legislature contains 
one more humble defender of your interests. Either way, I trust 
and believe that this political conflict will produce nothing 


resembling a breach between us.’ 


Hurstbourne, it may be assumed, shared neither that trust 
nor that belief; for he only responded by a dubious sort of grunt, 
and the rest of us grunted in sympathy. It is almost impossible 
to convey by a mere report of his words any idea of how exas- 
perating and offensive Paul Gascoigne was. I dare say that what 
provoked us: beyond all endurance was that, although he had 
sinned flagrantly against the laws of both political and social 
courtesy, he had the air of being quite willing to forgive us 
which belongs to conscious superiority. Or, if it was not that, it 
may have been that he obviously counted upon defeating us at 
the poll. Iam glad to be able to add that not one of us openly 
lost his or her temper. It was only after he had taken his leave 
that we exploded ; and I must say that never in my life have I 
heard a man abused with more hearty unanimity. Lady Charles, 
who, when roused, has a fine flow of language at command, 
expressed, I believe, the general opinion when she asserted that 
that: nephew of hers was a despicable, sneaking, malicious hypo- 
crite. 

‘He ought to have been a woman!’ she cried, nobly sur- 


rendering the defence of her sex for the time being. ‘No man 
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would stoop to the miserable little devices that he adopts to 
gratify his feeling of jealousy and revenge. As if everybody 
couldn’t see that he came here to-day in the hope of making 
us put ourselves in the wrong by quarrelling with him! and as if 
everybody didn’t know that, if he had been the Duke of Hurst- 
bourne, he would have backed up Mr. Somers! He never will 
be the Duke of Hurstbourne, though ; I can promise him that 
much !” 

The holder of the title to which Mr. Paul Gascoigne was heir- 
presumptive laughed a little at this promise, which in truth 
sounded a somewhat bold one; but he answered: ‘All right, 
mother ; I’ll take care of myself, if only for his sake, and if it 
should ever please Heaven to let me have a chance of fighting 
him without the gloves, I'll do my best to give him a licking that 
he won't forget in a hurry. For the present, I suppose we shall 
have to content ourselves with licking him out of the field on the 
polling day.’ 

It really did seem as if we ought to be able to accomplish that 
triumph, considering how universally unpopular our opponent 
was; yet, as the decisive moment drew near, it became increas- 
ingly evident that the struggle was going to be a close one. 
Promises of support we did receive in large numbers; but those 
who were most competent to gauge the true sentiments of the 
voters expressed a good deal of doubt as to whether all those 
promises would be fulfilled. Mr. Gascoigne, besides being a very 
powerful man by reason of his wealth and his position in the 
county, was a fairly fluent speaker ; he appeared to have convinced 
many of the electors that his views were those held by the late 
duke; not a few of them were persuaded that such a candidate 
as Mr, Somers would not, in the late duke’s time, have had the 
countenance of the Castle; and as the fight was not, strictly 
speaking, a party one, there was, we were told, a probability of 
numerous abstentions. 

Towards the end of the time our exertions grew indefatigable, 
and Hurstbourne, who was in high spirits and sanguine of success, 
vowed that, whatever happened, a vote of thanks would be due to 
Nora. 

‘Your sister has gone about winning hearts and votes for us 
like a regular trump, Martyn,’ said he. ‘She is worth a dozen of 
a lazy old philosopher like you—at least, at an election time.’ 

‘She is, I am sure, worth more than a dozen of me at any time, 
and she certainly threw herself into this fray with a vigour beyond 
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the capacity of so lukewarm a politician as myself. All the same, 
I don’t think that the political question can have had much to do 
with her enthusiasm ; for she confessed to me, when nobody was 
listening, that in her conversations with electors and electors’ 
wives she had been obliged to avoid all discussion of the respective 
programmes of Conservatives, Liberal-Unionists, Gladstonians, 
and Home Rulers. 

‘What is the use,’ she pertinently inquired, ‘ of squabbling 
over matters which neither they nor I understand? This is simply 
a fight between the duke and Mr. Gascoigne ; and if they prefer 
Mr. Gascoigne to the duke, all I can say is that they are too 
stupid to deserve the franchise at all.’ 

It is to be hoped that a more statesmanlike view of the situa- 
tion was taken by Hurstbourne’s eminent guests; although, from 
certain remarks which they allowed to fall, I gathered that Mr. 
Somers, with his indiscreet utterances as to the Established 
Church, the hereditary branch of the Legislature, and the prin- 
ciple of one man one vote, did not command their entire sympathy. 
Before the election day they all left us. They had done every- 
thing that they could do: they had talked themselves hoarse, their 
presence could render no further service to the cause, and some 
of them had engagements elsewhere, while others proposed to 
seek a little well-earned rest in their own homes. So they de- 
parted, after assuring their entertainer of their hearty good wishes 
and receiving in return the thanks which were their due. 

As soon as the last of them had driven away, Hurstbourne, 
with a beaming countenance, came skipping into the room which 
had been appropriated by Lady Charles as her boudoir. 

‘Hooray!’ he shouted; ‘now let’s all of us stand on our 
heads !’ 

He suited the action to the word, and made me do the same, 
notwithstanding my protestations. I hope it is not necessary for 
me to add that our example was not followed by the two remain- 
ing members of the quartette; but I daresay three of us were 
really very thankful for our deliverance. Lady Charles, I believe, 
liked company and derived enjoyment from rubbing shoulders 
with distinguished persons. 

But if we were inclined to be a trifle uproarious, now that we 
were once more left to ourselves and could speak before we thought, 
instead of thinking before we spoke, a very effectual damper was 
in store for our too exuberant spirits. We all stayed at home on 
the polling day: we had been advised to do so, and we recognised 
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the wisdom of the advice—for, after all, it does not beseem a duke 
and his immediate circle to descend from the serene heights on 
which they dwell into the turmoil of a contested election. But, 
of course, arrangements had been made for acquainting us with 
the result at the earliest possible moment, and very sad were the 
tidings conveyed to us by a mounted messenger. Anybody can 
account for a victory—it is to be accounted for by the straight- 
forward and satisfactory assumption that the majority of the 
electors are intelligent men; but when one is called upon to 
explain away a defeat, a rather larger supply of ingenuity has to 
be brought into play. For the next few days I made a careful 
study of the London newspapers, and I gathered, after perusing 
many leading-articles, that the return of Mr. Gascoigne by a 
majority of over 800 was chiefly due to the ill-advised interfer- 
ence of the young Duke of Hurstbourne. No constituency—so 
these learned scribes appeared to have discovered—likes being 
dictated to; no honest Englishman is apt to be predisposed in 
favour of a Radical who pledges himself to support a Tory ad- 
ministration ; a contest of the kind which had just been witnessed 
ought never to have taken place at all, and if the juvenile noble- 
man who had exerted himself so ostentatiously in promoting the 
candidature of Mr. Somers had been a little older and a little more 
experienced, he would have thrown the weight of his influence, 
such as it was, into the scale on his cousin’s behalf. That is the 
sort of gratitude that one obtains from one’s friends when one 
has been beaten. 

I don’t think Hurstbourne was greatly disheartened or dis- 
tressed by the comments of the press; but he did not affect to 
deny that Paul Gascoigne’s triumph was a heavy blow to him. 

‘ That beggar has got first blood,’ said he ; ‘ there’s no disput- 
ing that. He’s very much mistaken if he thinks I shall throw 
up the sponge, though. We'll do better at the next election, and 
in the meantime he won’t trample me under foot without a fight 
for it, I can tell him.’ 

‘Never,’ declared Lady Charles, who was highly incensed, 
‘ will we receive that man or speak to him again! He deserves 
to be cut by the head of the family, and cut he shall be.’ 

Nora, though not less angry, was a good deal less silly. 

‘You mustn’t let him think that you feel in the least sore,’ 
said she ; ‘the best plan would be to ask him to dinner and con- 
gratulate him and pat him on the back. He has secured a seat 
in Parliament—much good may it do him! Who, except a few 
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really clever people, cares to spend the best part of the year listen- 
ing to dreary debates in a stuffy chamber, filled with vulgar 
nobodies? Parliament isn’t everything, and out of Parliament 
I should think Mr. Gascoigne was about the easiest man in 
England to put to confusion. He poisons foxes, he doesn’t play 
cricket, he isn’t much of a shot, and I haven’t yet met a single 
individual who pretends to like him personally. Just let him try 
to trample upon his betters, that’s all!’ 

Hurstbourne considered this a very spirited speech on Nora’s 
part. He told me so afterwards, adding that he believed my 
sister was as shrewd a woman as his mother—which he meant for 
a high compliment. He did not detect any shrewdness at all in 
my recommendation that he should leave his cousin alone; he 
was unable to see the slightest point in my allusion to brazen and 
earthenware vessels ; he said he was a peaceable creature, but that 
if people chose to tread upon his toes they must take the con- 
sequences. He was, in a word, so evidently bent upon having his 
revenge by hook or by crook that it was useless to reason with 
him. Were this world inhabited only by the male variety of the 
species, we should doubtless be spared an infinity of worry, not to 
mention occasional catastrophes ; but we have been created male 


and female, and, like the unwary persons who tread upon Hurst- 


bourne’s toes, I suppose we must accept the consequences of our 
embarrassing position. 


(To be continued.) 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


HEY order these things better in France,’ and among these 
things perhaps criticism and other literary matters may be 
included, Certainly we have nothing so mischievously amusing 
as elections to the French Academy, with the speeches. What 
M. Pierre Loti really thinks of M. Zola, and what M. Zola thinks 
of M. Pierre Loti, it is now impossible to be certain, after the 
gallant sailor’s speech and after all the gossip. Both gentlemen 
have, apparently, fired in the air, and have expressed the most 
chivalrous opinions about each other. Unluckily, no man of letters 
stands up publicly here and expresses himself about his brethren 
with sailorlike frankness. Such performances would be an excel- 
lent advertisement, as Mr. Lenville said about pinking a man by 
accident on the stage. They would interest the public, which is 
chiefly diverted with matters personal. From such delights we 
are cut off; also from duelling. In France literary men do not 
seem to care for duelling ; they do not fall by each other’s swords, 
like the Bard of Rule and the jovial Harper : 


On Teviot’s side in fight they stood, 
And tuneful hands were stained with blood. 


For this reason, according to Mr. Sherard, writing in The Author, 
French critics do not severely handle French novelists, If they 
did, there would be a duel; and a duel, though seldom dangerous, 
is expensive, costing about 15/. But think of the advertisement ! 
In England a duel would include, among miscellaneous charges, 
a ticket—not necessarily a return ticket—to Ostend. Yet I am 
sure it would pay a novelist, say, better to fight a critic than 
merely to go about sulking, as is not unusual. My own favourite 
weapon is the old double-handed sword. In case anyone feels 
aggrieved he had better practise with this weapon. Mr, Sherard 
avers that no novelist in France is attacked more Britannico, 
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except M. George Ohnet, and he is assailed because he isa cripple 
and cannot fight. Oh, France! mother of Bayard, and Du Guesclin, 
and General Marbot, can this be true? M. Ohnet is indeed 
pitched into a good deal, but we had imagined that the great sale 
of his novels was the cause of this severity. An earlier novelist, 
when at the High School of Edinburgh, had the misfortune to be 
lame. Consequently he and his enemy were lashed front to front 
upon a deal board, and ‘my-pugilistic trophies here,’ he says, 
‘were all the results of such sittings in banco. O gran bonita 
de’ cavalier antichi! Now M. Ohnet, no doubt, if accommodated 
with a chair, would be happy to fight any assailant, with pistols. 
Long ago two lads fell out in Calcutta, They had but one pistol, 
so they tossed up for first shot. The winner hit his enemy in the 
leg. He helped him to a chair, loaded the pistol for him, and 
went back to the gentlemanly distance of twelve paces, But the 
other brave boy fainted, and it was one of the Napiers, I think, 
who inflicted no severe punishment on these ‘ gallant young 
savages,’ as he was pleased to call them. No doubt, if the idea 
occurred to him, M. George Ohnet would fight wm banco. But 
we hope that there is some mistake. Mr. Sherard says that 
M. Ohnet is only attacked by ‘nonentities.’ But M. Jules 
Lemaitre has spoken his mind very freely, and no doubt sincerely, 
on the works of M. Ohnet. M. Lemaitre is not a nonentity. 
Again, surely M. Zola has hit right and left at his contemporaries, 
and they at him. Yet there has been no duel. Sainte-Beuve 
fought a duel, under his umbrella on a rainy day, but I do not 
think the fight arose out of a review. Once more, it seems from 
Mr. Sherard’s article that the majority of new books are not 
criticised at all in France, so duels cannot be provoked by censures 
which are not administered. ‘The minor authors do not get 
reviewed at all, and seem none the worse for it.’ Now they are 
just the men who would appeal to small swords. Even if we had 
duels in England, who could fight an anonymous critic? Pro- 
bably the enemy would prove to be a lady, and no sword would be 
drawn. An editor, however, would have his hands full, and there 
is an editor who could strew the field with expiring novelists, 
having a particularly disagreeable trick of a cowpé. 


* * 
* 


I hope Mr. Samuel Butler will not challenge me to fight with 
spears in chariots for disliking his treatment of a favourite author 
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in The Humour of Homer.' Homer has humour, but in this one 
pamphlet the author of Erewhon seems to me to have lost his own. 
Long ago a gentleman was disinherited by his father for having 
written a burlesque of Homer. My sympathies are with that 
stern parent: Homer is not a subject for facetiousness. Mr, 
Butler is a chorizon: he separates the authorship of the two 
epics. This is a very old opinion. Seneca said that life was 
too short to discuss such a matter. Mr. Butler has also found a 
mention of the Separatists in Colonel Mure. He may find them 
at first-, or at least at second-hand, in the Venetian Scholia. To 
suggest that the Odyssey is by a woman (by Nausicaa!) is 
all Mr. Butler’s own, and the jocus est extreme pawper, as Mr. 
Punch’s schoolboy says. I doubt whether Homer disliked music, 
as Mr. Butler thinks; he introduces the lyre and flute in a 
friendly kind of way. But why in the world does Mr. Butler tell 
us, and tell an audience at the Working Men’s College, that in 
the beginning of the Iliad ‘the Gods pay a visit to Oceanus 
in Central Africa’? Homer says nothing about Central Africa, 
Oceanus dwelt at the confines of earth, and there dwelt the 
Ethiopians, who can hardly have been the Soudanese. A 
quotation given by Mr. Butler from A 373 is not to be found 
there: Minerva is made to say by Mr. Butler, ‘he will be calling 
me his grey-eyed darling again presently,’ The passage which 
Mr. Butler cites is really a speech of Agamemnon. Mr. Butler’s 
criticism of the Cyclops as a practical sheep-master is acute, but 
here one needs the authority of a sheep-farmer. It does appear 
to me, and to Dr. Warre, of Eton, which is more important, that 
the author of the Odyssey knew a good deal about ship-building. 
When Mr. Butler talks about Athene ‘tittivating’ Odysseus, one 
blushes for his taste. The affection of men and women in the 
Odyssey is ‘a got-up thing,’ and the hero’s constancy, despite the 
wiles of goddesses and the promise of immortality, is mere 
‘domesticity.’ I know not whether working-men, artisans, men 
who labour with their bodies, attend lectures at the Working 
Men’s College. If they do it is a pity to mislead them, and such 
views of the Odyssey as Mr. Butler’s do seem to be misleading. 
Let us make Alcinous desire from Nausicaa ‘a clean-biled rag’ 
at once, and have done with it, if this kind of humour fascinates 
us. As to the topography of the Odyssey, about which Mr. 
Butler seems to be serious, to my own mind the most of it is in 
fairyland, by the river Oceanus, the poplars of Persephone, the 
1 Metcalfe & Co, 
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land of the midnight sun, and of the night as long as the winter— 
places dimly heard of in the tales of travellers on the Amber 
route, or mere mythical inventions. The poet knows Sicily, and 
was unlikely to place his Pheacia, as Mr. Butler thinks, in 
a country so easily accessible. It is, however, a curious coinci- 
dence that in the harbour of Trapani is a rock called Malconsiglio, 
‘rock of evil counsel.’ If Trapani is, as Mr. Butler thinks, the 
port of Phzacia, where Poseidon turned a ship into stone, the 
name may be traditional, and of a dateless antiquity. Meanwhile 
Mr. Butler may be, perhaps, engaged on the congenial task of 
rendering the Odyssey into a style like this: ‘ Telemachus has to 
accept a great many invitations, and gives much the same sort of 
entertainments in return that may be expected from one in his 
position. . . . Your father’s clothes are in a shocking state,’ and 
so forth. These are the words of the dead mother of the hero; 
this talk is put into the mouth of one who dwells with dread 
Persephone beneath the poplar trees, beside the refluent ocean 
stream. This is a delicate matter for me to speak on, who have 
been greatly guilty (with an accomplice, Mr. Butcher) of one of 
those prose translations of the Odyssey which Mr. Butler pro- 
nounces to be ‘ not even tolerable.’ Still, I do not know that one 
can find a greater example of diversity in literary taste than my 
difference from Mr. Butler as to how the speech of the dead 
.mother should be rendered. He translates ‘ freely’ part of her 
words thus : 

‘As for me, I died of nothing whatever in the world but grief 
about yourself. There was not a thing the matter with me, but 
my prolonged anxiety about you was too much for me, and in 
the end it just wore me out.’ 

That is what Mr. Butler thinks ‘ tolerable,’ apparently. Here 
is a version which, if not ‘ tolerable,’ is, at all events, not ‘ free,’ 
of the same passage : 

‘It was not the archer goddess of the keen sight who slew 
me in the halls with the visitation of her gentle shafts, nor did 
any sickness come upon me, such as chiefly with a sad wasting 
draws the spirit from the limbs ; nay, it was my sore longing for 
thee, and for thy counsels, great Odysseus, and for thy loving- 
kindness, that reft me of sweet life.’ 

adAd pe ods Te 7éH0s oa Te pndea, paidip’ "Odvocei, 
on t ayavodppoovvyn pedindéa Ovpov amnvpa. 

Truly no translations of such words, of that freshness of old 
and immortal regret, are endurable; and what an argument that 
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is for the learning of Greek! But slipshod colloquialisms, but 
talk of Nausicaa as ‘a fascinating brilliant girl, who naturally 
adopts for her patroness the blue-stocking Minerva,’ as if the 
Homeric Athene had any connection with blue-stockings—but 
chaff about ‘Mrs. Homer ’—oh, go and communicate this Homeric 
lore to Ally Sloper’s Journal! Happily the English readers who 
care to learn how Homer’s men lived, amidst what art, with what 
knowledge of the world, can turn to Miss Clerke’s Familiar 
Studies in Homer,' where the archeology is pleasantly set forth, 
and the learning is fresh and clear. Miss Clerke’s book was 
probably published before the silver bowl, with a representation 
of a siege, was found in one of the graves of Mycenz. Mr. 
Leaf describes this work as in perfect coincidence with Homeric 
descriptions. But the spade outruns the pen at present, and new 
fragments of the heroic world are discovered almost every month. 
eb ‘ * 

Here follows a story from a part of Devonshire where it is 
said that the pixies are still alive and in good repute. It was 
‘collected’ from oral recitation by a young folklorist. 

The following story is one told in the villages of Devonshire : 

There was once an old couple who lived on the top of a hill. 
They hoped that they would not have to work any more, and that 
their savings would last them tothe end of their lives; but, after 
some time, they found that they would not have enough, so the 
old man (whose name happened to be Robin Hood) began to 
reflect how he could make more money. At last he decided that 
he could tell fortunes as well as most people, and so he set, off in 
search of anybody who might wish to learn what their fate would 
be. At first he met with no success, but by-and-by he came to 
the great house of the neighbourhood, where he tried in vain to 
make the servants believe in him and his powers. Presently, 
however, one of them asked him if he could tell things that had 
happened as well as those that were to happen. ‘Just as easy,’ 
said Robin. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘my lady has lost a diamond ring, 
and would give 201. to anyone who could find it. If you know 
all that happens, maybe you can tell what’s come to it.’ To this 
Robin answered that if he were shut up by himself in a room for 
three days, at the end of that time he would be able to say where 
the ring was. My lady was consulted, and the conditions were 
agreed to, However, after Robin had been alone for some hours, 


1 Longmans. 
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he found that no inspirations had come to him, and that it was 
very dull; therefore he was much pleased to see the housemaid, 
who brought his supper, and greeted her with the remark, 
‘Thank heaven! here’s one of them.’ This innocent observation 
referred to the fact that one of the three days was over, but it 
made the maid very uneasy, as she, with the assistance of the 
butler and coachman, had planned and contrived the theft of the 
ring. Accordingly, she went down to the kitchen and told them 
that the man really must be ‘wise,’ because directly she came 
into the room he knew she was one of the thieves. But they 
only laughed at her and said it must be an accident, although at 
the same time they settled that the coachman should take up the 
supper the next evening, to see if he would also be recognised, in 
case Robin might be more of a wizard than they hoped he was. 
The day following, as agreed upon, the coachman went into the 
room, where he was received with ‘Thank heaven! here’s the 
second ;’ so, of course, he was very much alarmed, and went 
straight to his friends and told them that matters were getting 
very serious. ‘To-morrow,’ said the butler, ‘I'll go myself. And 
if he knows me, well—we must just make terms.’ So he went 
himself, but no sooner had he got inside the door than he heard 
the words, ‘ Thank heaven! here’s the third.’ This convinced him 
the fortune-teller must be bribed to silence. He said, ‘ Look 
here, you’ve found us out—someway. How,Idon’t know. But 
if you'll promise not to tell her ladyship of us, and say that the 
ring ’s quite gone, we'll give you 25/.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Robin, ‘if 
you'll give me 25/. and the ring, I'll take care that her ladyship 
will find it in a way that will never let her suspect who really stole 
it. The butler saw no other way out of the scrape, and so he 
was obliged to agree, and promised, moreover, to bring Robin the 
money, the ring, and a bit of dough quite early next morning. 
Robin rolled up the ring in the dough, and threw it out of the 
window into the garden, where there were several peacocks. Then 
he watched until he had seen a certain bird swallow it, and 
announced that ‘when my lady was ready to hear where the ring 
was, he was ready to say.’ However, when she did hear she was 
very angry, declared it could not be there, and sent for a police- 
man to arrest Robin for trying to get money on false pretences. 
But, unluckily for her, when the policeman came he said that 
the man could not be arrested, unless they could prove his state- 
ment false. Thereupon the peacock was killed, and, of course, 
the ring was found, just as Robin had foretold it would be. Now, 
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at this exciting moment my lord, who had been away for some 
little time, returned, and Robin was told to wait while my lady 
privately related the whole affair. And, as she was telling it, a 
servant came and announced that a robin had flown in at one of 
the windows and been caught. This gave his lordship (who was 
anxious to test the soothsayer) a good idea for a test, and he sent 
for him, said that he wanted to prove these marvellous powers 
himself, ‘and if, he continued, ‘ you say right, you shall have 10/. 
more, but if you do not answer right you shall not have a penny. 
What has just been caught in one of the rooms here?’ The 
unfortunate man was utterly at a loss what to say, and after a long 
pause he observed, mournfully, ‘Ah, poor old Robin’s caught and 
done for!’ It was then naturally my lord’s turn to be astonished, 
but as he had a great wish to prove Robin once more, he told him 
he should ask one other question on the same conditions as the 
first, and then added, ‘ What did I have for dinner last night ?’ 

As it had happened, he had been at a hunt dinner, and for an 
experiment they had tasted a fox. 

Robin, perfectly bewildered at the turn things had taken, was 
dumb for some time, and then lamented, ‘The poor old fox is 
run to earth at last ;’ after which my lord could do nothing but 
hand him over the promised 40/. This, added to the servants’ 
251., enabled Robin to dispense with the trouble of gaining any- 
thing more; so he returned home to his wife with the 651/., on 
which they lived happily to the end of their days. 


7. * 
* 


Here is a Jacobite lay, but did ‘Charlie’s Men’ use spears in 
the Forty-five ? ‘Scythes’ would scan, and would be historically 
accurate. 


CHARLIE’'S MEN. 


The sky was grey, and the grass was green, 
When the Bonnie Prince in our glen was seen ; 
The grass was green, and the sky was grey, 
When on his horse he rode away ; 

When he rode away with a score and ten 

Who were blithe to go with Charlie’s Men, 


O loath was I from my love to part— 
Hamish the tall with the steadfast heart ;— 
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But the Prince kissed lightly my cheek and brow, 
And ‘ Lend me,’ he said, ‘ your sweetheart now, 
And when we return victorious, then 

You shall wed the bravest of Charlie’s Men.’ 


I watched them springing down the brae, 

For they took the short and the dangerous way ; 
I saw their spears gleam far and bright 

Till the fir-trees hid them from my sight, 

Till faint and small as the chirp of a wren 

Were the pipes that played for Charlie’s Men. 


The sky was blue, green was the grass, 
When joyful word came up the pass ; 
The grass was green, the sky was blue, 

And dark-browed Malcolm’s dream was true ! 
Although the foe for one were ten 


The fight was won by Charlie’s Men ! 


But other tales we had to mark 
As grass grew grey, and skies were dark, 
And the strath was filled with tear and sigh 


For sires and sons who had marched to die ; 
And Hamish, my own, the pride of the glen, 
Lay dead on the field with Charlie’s Men. 


I might be blind, for I never see 

But spear-heads glintin’ bonnillie ; 

I might be deaf, for I only hear 

The pibroch ringing shrill and clear ; 

And by moor and meadow, on brae and ben 
My thoughts are thoughts of Charlie’s Men. 


NIMMO CHRISTIE, 


7 * 
* 


What kind of fearful wild fowl are ‘young scamels from the 
rocks,’ mentioned by Caliban? Dr. Furness, in his new edition 
of the Tempest, says everything has been tried from ‘shamois to 
sea-owls.’ He admits that he does not know what ‘ scamels’ are, 
The most obvious guess is ‘ sea-mews.’ If an Elizabethan com- 
positor could not turn a ‘c’ into an ‘e,’ and a ‘w’ into an ‘1,’ he 
was a most culpable and unimaginative printer. Worse mistakes 
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have been made in my ‘ copy,’ as ‘ wiseacre’ for ‘ universe,’ in a 
quotation from Marcus Aurelius. But that various reading was 
due to the taste and skill of an American compositor, We 
cannot expect an Elizabethan artist to equal that achievement, 
but ‘scamels’ for ‘ sea-mews’ seems quite feasible. 


* * 
* 


What kind of rod does the editor of the Academy use when 
he goes fishing for tarpon? A reviewer in his learned columns 
doubts the competence of a lady, who writes that a rod of six 
feet and a half is employed. Well, that lady caught a tarpon 
weighing 205 lbs., more than ten times as big as a twenty-pound 
. salmon, if Cocker speaketh sooth. She ought to know what she 
is talking about, and she is entirely accurate about the stumpy 
rod. If the editor of the Academy gets into a tarpon with an 
eighteen-foot rod, he will be broken before he can ejaculate the 
most ordinary name and surname. You do not cast at tarpon 
with a fly; you troll for them with a half-pound mullet. The 
nature of the fish has lately been described in the Century 
magazine, I think, and in Scribner’s. A tarpon cannot be 
landed with rod and line from the shore ; he runs out two hundred 
yards of line, drags you in up to your neck, and breaks you. He 
is the biggest of game fishes, and in genus is more or less akin to 
the herring. If you put a tarpon into a Scotch salmon river it 
would cause the stream to overflow its banks. 


* * 
* 

It seems a pity to give a book a bad name, and one cannot 
think that Mr. Horace Hutchinson gave his book in the White- 
friars Library a good one when he called it Mr. Batters’s 
Pedigree. Mr, Batters has not much to do with the work, but 
how excellent is the story of the grizzly bear, the ‘ Gila monster,’ 
and the Chinaman! Perhaps no tale has more unexpected twists 
and turns. ‘Write on, write ever thus,’ one would say to Mr. 
Hutchinson. It is rather late to be reviewing, or rather recom- 
mending it, but to every child of nature the story of that grizzly 
(which was ‘no tree-climber’) will be welcome. One is ‘trying 
it very high’ when one compares it to the stories of Mr. Bret 
Harte, but let the reader try it. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 


Gn gl and Without Medical Examination. England 


HEAD OFFICE : LoNDON, 
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THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL, 


KINGSLAND ROAD, N.E. 
CONDUCTED ON PROVIDENT PRINCIPLES. 
Patron—H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Chairman—JOSEPH FRY, Esq. Treasurer—Sin JULIAN GOLDSMID, Bart., M.P. 
Hon, Secretary—Sin EDMUND HAY CURRIE. 


The LORD SANDHURST will preside at the ANNUAL DINNER to be held on Thursday 
30th June, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole. 














The New Building has accommodation for 160 Beds, but for lack of Funds only 78 are 
available for In- Patients. 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URCENTLY NEEDED. 
BANKERS :—Messrs, GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & 00., LLOYD'S BANK, LIMITED. 
CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 





PATENT BEADS _ No, 20,778. 


TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE, 


For Ladies and Children, 
IN COTTON, LISLE THREAD, CASHMERE, SPUN, AND PURE SILKS. 





The advantages secured by this Patent consist in the Splicing of the Stockings at the Instep, where they 
usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction is doubled without a perceptible increase in the 
weight, and the Patent is applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to Winter Stockings. 





PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WIGMORE STREET, W., 


And of all first-class Drapers ae Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 





For the DONNA acknowledgments and the NOTICE 
TO CORRESPONDENTS see overleaf. 








THE * DONNA? 


The ‘ Donna.’ 


THE EDITOR begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following Contributions, 
Sums sent after May 10 will be acknowledged in the July number. 


Mrs. Edis, Workroom 2s. Bessie Hendley, Workroom 17. E. C., Night 
Refuge 15s. K. (Crescent, Taunton) 12. Officers of H.M.S. Trafalgar 11. 10s. 
Anon. (Cheltenham) knitted stockings. F 


Miss Trench; Pulham 8t. Mary, Norfolk, acknowledges with thanks, 4 mufflers 
from Mrs. and Miss Foley, and 4 ditto from the Misses McAlister, Dublin, for the 
Donna Knitting Society; also a large parcel containing valuable second-hand 
clothes, 2 new jerseys, and 1 cap, anonymous; and socks from Lunellan. 


In consequence of requests for information as to the work of the ‘ Donna’ and 
its branches, Miss Trench begs to say that she can now forward a pamphlet 
containing this and a reprint of the article in January’s LONGMAN, price 
twopence, post free. 


The Sisters at St. Katharine’s, Dock Street, are extremely grateful to the 
members of the D.K.S. for the very liberal supply of scarves, socks, &c., supplied 
through Miss Trench to the Refuge men during the past winter. Within the 
last five months several hundreds of beautiful knitted scarves have been’ dis- 
tributed, which, it is needless to say, have been most thoroughly valued by our 
ragged and ill-clad guests, who have expressed the warmest gratitude to the 
kind donors. 


The Sisters have received the following amounts :—Mrs. Ferraud 5s. 
an Irish Friend 10s. Halma 5s. 

Refuge.—Per Miss Trench, K.D.S, 14 woollies ; Ibid. 9 woollies. Anon. 10s, 
Ind Smith, Esq., and Mr. Thomasson, old clothes. 

Workroom.— Faster offering 2s. 6d. H. 10s. 6d. J.P. O’Brian 10s. 


From 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loneman’s Macazinz, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








